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TWO LABORS OF HERACLES ON A GEOMETRIC 
FIBULA 


THE various types of fibula or “safety-pin” brought to light 
by excavation in Greece are in general not distinctive. Similar 
forms are found in Italy, in Central Europe, and even, at times, 
as far as Britain. There is, however, one type which does 
seem to be peculiar to Greece and apparently to Boeotia, the 
so-called “ sail fibula” of the Geometric Period. It occurs in 


Figure 1.— Geometric Fisuia 1x Boston. 


several different shapes, the commonest of which is shown in 
Figure 1, from a well-preserved specimen in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts.! In all its forms the shield for the 
point of the pin is widened into a plaque or “sail,” thus form- 
ing the distinguishing feature of the type. The smooth flat 
surface obtained in this way furnished the artist an excellent 
field upon which to display his skill in drawing ; and it is not 
unlikely that it was invented for the express purpose of pro- 

1See Annual Report, 1898, p. 23, No. 2. Iam indebted to Dr. Fairbanks 


for the photograph here reproduced. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. X V (1911), No. 1. 
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viding additional space for decoration. In general the plaque, 
or “sail,” is rectangular in shape, usually about an inch wide 
by an inch and a half long, and decorated with a horse, a bird, 
fishes, a boat, etc., incised in the Geometric style. A few 
examples are known in which the plaque is much larger, and 
such is the case with the one here published (Figs. 2 and 4), 
which is unique for its size, for the character of its drawing, 
and for the mythological subjects represented upon it. 

Nothing positive is known as to the place where this fibula 
was found. It is said to have been discovered in Achaea not 
far from Patras, but as a majority of the specimens of which 
the place of finding is known came from the vicinity of Thebes, 
a Boeotian provenance may be conjectured for this one also. 
In shape it was originally similar to that shown in Figure 1, 
but it is no longer complete. There still remains the greater 
part of the plaque, broken into three pieces ; and also probably 
part of the bow, although the latter is not now preserved with 
the plaque, which is in private possession in Philadelphia. The 
extreme length of this plaque is 14 cm. or 5,% inches, its 
width is 12.4 cm. or 4] inches, and it is about half a millimetre 
thick. It is not, strictly speaking, rectangular, but the outer 
edges curve in on three sides. The side which formed the 
clasp of the pin was presumably straight, although but a small 
part of it is preserved. A considerable portion of the plaque 
adjoining the clasp has also been broken off, but fortunately 
the breaks come in such places that very little of the design is 
lost. The artist has chosen as his subject two of the labors of 
Heracles, the slaying of the hydra and the capture of the 
Ceryneian hind, and has represented them in true Geometric 
fashion. 

On one side, surrounded by a border, are Heracles and Iolaus 
slaying the hydra (Fig. 2). About 1 mm. from the edge is 
a line following the contour of the plaque on all sides except 
the bottom, and 2 mm. within this line and running along 
beside it on the two upright sides are two lines, 2 mm. apart, 
made with the gouge. At the top of the plaque is a wavy line, 
made with the gouge, 2 mm. within the plain line ; while 6 mm. 
from the latter is another line, made with the gouge, following 
the outer edge and joining the innermost lines on the two up- 
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Below is a straight line, made with the gouge, upon 
which the figures stand ; and lower still is a wavy line forming 
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Figure 2.—HERACLES AND IOLAUS SLAYING THE HypbRa. 


a band 4 mm. wide, made with the same instrument. Within 
this border is the design. 
At the right stands Heracles, 11.4 cm. high from the top of his 
cap to the soles of his feet. 


He wears a peculiar, high, peaked 
cap or helmet which seems to come down behind the head. 


We may regard this, perhaps, as the xuvény évrucroy of the 
Scutum Herculis, described as Sadarénv, apapviav 
eiputo xdpn “Hpaxdrjos (Il. 1386-138). He has a 
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sharp, pointed nose and prominent chin, and in the middle of 
his head a huge diamond-shaped eye.!_ About his waist are four 
pairs of lines which may be intended to indicate clothing; but 
the fact that similar lines are found about the horse and about 
the bird on the other side of the plaque (see Fig. 4) makes such 
an interpretation unlikely. The rest of the body from the neck 
to the ankles is covered with rows of small crescent-shaped 
marks, apparently made with a gouge. At first sight this 
might be regarded as armor; but the same marks appear on 
the sword of Heracles and on the bodies of the crab and the 
hydra, as well as on the animals of the other side, so that this 
interpretation is impossible. The hero is advancing to the left. 
In one hand, which is raised, he holds a huge curved sword 
with a sharp point, and with the other he grasps one of the 
necks of the hydra. From the drawing it is impossible to tell 
which is the right and which is the left hand. The waist is 
wasp-like and the hips prominent. The feet are curved down- 
ward and end in sharp points, by which the artist, perhaps, 
wished to show that the hero was not barefooted. The head 


and feet are drawn with a single line; the rest of the body 
with a double line, except from the neck to the arm, where 
there are three lines. These are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The figure is complete except for a small break 


just below the waist. 

Between the legs of Heracles is the crab sent by Hera to 
attack him. It has six legs, and, as already noted, its body has 
the same small crescent-shaped marks found on the body of the 
hero. 

At the left, facing Heracles, is Iolaus. He, too, wears a 
pointed cap and has a huge eye in the middle of his head. He 
has the same pointed nose and prominent chin, the same lines 
about the waist, and his body is covered with the same cres- 
cent-shaped marks. ‘The lower part of the figure, from just 
above the knees, is gone. Iolaus seizes one of the hydra’s 
necks with one hand, which is raised, while with the other he 
grasps a sickle with which he is cutting the hydra’s body. 
Along the blade of the sickle are lines evidently intended for 

1 A glance at the heads of the hydra and the deer shows that it was intended 


for an eye, not an ear. 
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drops of blood. The handle of the weapon is shown below 
his arm. As with the Heracles, a double line surrounds the 
figure, except on the head, which is drawn with a single line, 
and the breast, hip, and thigh, where three lines are used. Be- 
hind him are two spears planted with points up in the ground. 

Between the two heroes is the hydra, represented as a snake 
with several bodies and at least two heads. One head with 
open mouth and a huge eye faces Heracles, and another is 
turned towards Iolaus. There may have been one or, perhaps, 


Figure 3.— HERACLES AND THE HyprA ON A GEOMETRIC FIBULA IN THE 
British Museum. 


two others on the missing parts of the monster, but hardly 
more. That is, one may have been attached to the part of the 
body which is broken off near Heracles, and possibly another 
near the legs of Iolaus. In front of Heracles, and below, is a 
small portion of the hydra, which was evidently connected 
with the piece cut by the sickle. Just below the sword of 
Heracles is another portion of the monster, which has already 
been cut off. A row of the crescent-shaped marks adorns all 
the different pieces. 

The primitive character of this drawing is at once apparent. 
It is, in fact, with one possible exception, the oldest illustration 
of a Greek myth which has come down to modern times. The 
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possible exception is the fibula No. 3205 (Fig. 3) in the 
British Museum,! which is of a different type, with diminutive 
figures scratched on the bow. Heracles may be recognized 
grasping a six-headed snake by the neck and preparing to 
strike it with a sword which he holds in his right hand. Near 
his foot is the crab. Below, Iolaus attacks the body of the 
monster, apparently with a curved sword or sickle. This 
fibula also belongs to the Geometric Period, but it is impossible 
to say whether or not it is as old as the one now under discus- 
sion. It seems to represent a more developed type, and so is 
perhaps later. It is interesting as another early representation 
of the hydra story, but the figures are so small that it cannot be 
compared with the fibula in Philadelphia as a work of early 
Greek art. 

It is also interesting to find the hydra myth so well developed 
at this early date. The assistance given Heracles by lIolaus 
and the attack made upon him by the crab are regular parts 
of the story as told in Greek mythology. Iolaus is, however, 
not singeing the necks as in later art, but is cutting the crea- 
ture with a sickle. In the Jon of Euripides, line 192, the 
Chorus see among the sculptures of the temple at Delphi Her- 
acles slaying the hydra with a sickle, dpmn; and on an old 
Corinthian vase,? Iolaus is helping with the same weapon. 
The sickle, therefore, had a regular place in the early story. 
The later attributes of Heracles, the lion’s skin, club, and bow, 
are all missing, but according to Suidas,’ Pisander of Rhodes, 
whose floruit was in the thirty-third Olympiad (648-645 B.c.), 
first gave Heracles a club. Robert* makes Stesichorus first 
represent him with club, lion’s skin, and bow, although he has 
the bow in the Seutum Herculis attributed to Hesiod.6 On 
the fibala the weapons are the curved sword, the sickle, and 


1 Catalogue of the Bronzes in the British Museum, p. 374, Fig. 87. My friend 
Professor P. V. C. Baur calls my attention to the horse on the right-hand side 
of this fibula. Beneath its feet are small disks which he takes to be wheels, 
indicating that this is intended for the Trojan horse. If this interpretation is 
correct, we have here another illustration of a Greek myth in the Geometric 
Period. 

2 Arch. Zeit. 1859, Pl. 125. 3 8. v. Ieicavipos. 4 Bild und Lied, p. 173. 

5 Seut. ll. 129 ff. The bow is not actually mentioned, but the quiver full of 
arrows is. 
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the spear. The number of the hydra’s heads varies in early 
Greek art, and only in comparatively late times became fixed 


at nine. 
On the other side of the plaque, surrounded by the same 
border which encircles the fight with the hydra, is a second 


Figure 4.— HeRAcLES AND THE CERYNEIAN Hinp.”’ 


labor of Heracles, the capture of the Ceryneian hind (Fig. 4). 
The interpretation of this scene might have been difficult but 
for the presence of the combat with the hydra already described. 
The surface of the bronze is here somewhat injured by oxida- 
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tion, so that, although the lines in the combat with the hydra 
are perfectly clear, on this side they are often obscure, and 
sometimes require careful examination with a glass in a strong 
light before they reveal themselves. With patience all the 
design as reproduced in Figure 4 may be made out. The 
drawing is accurate. 

At the left stands Heracles, facing to the right. He is 
drawn as the two figures on the other side are, with pointed 
nose, prominent chin, absurd eye in the middle of his face, 
wasp-like waist, and peaked cap, and his body is covered with 
the small crescent-shaped marks. He is advancing to the 
right, but is partially turned about so that both of his shoulders 
are seen, after the fashion common on Egyptian monuments, 
and employed on the “ Fishermen Vase” from Phylakopi,! and 
elsewhere. This is an improvement on the drawing of the 
other side, where only one shoulder is shown and the artist has 
difficulty with the arms. With one hand he is grasping the 
deer by its right horn, while with the other raised above his 
head he is prodding it with a spear. Which hand is right and 
which is left is not easy to determine. If the spear is held in 
the right hand, the left arm ought not to be seen in front of 
the body; and if it is held in the left hand, the head of the 
spear would naturally be hidden by the deer’s body. The 
hips and the upper parts of both thighs are missing, as well 
as the greater part of one of the legs. Between the legs is a 
four-pointed star. Behind him in the ground is a second 
spear, head up. 

Facing Heracles is the “ hind,” represented, as usual in early 
art, with horns,? although here there seems to be no question as to 
the sex of the animal. The fore-hoofs and the tip of the nose 
are missing; otherwise the deer is complete.* It has a narrow 
waist, a sharp, pointed tail turned upward, a large diamond- 
shaped eye, similar to that of the men, and hind hoofs some- 


1D. G. Hogarth, Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, P|, XXII. 

2 Cf. Gerhardt, Vasenbilder, Pls. 99 and 100; and Pindar, Olym. III, 29, 
xpuodbxepwv Zhadov. In Mém. Soc. Ant. Fr. Vol. 55, p. 160, Fig. 1, M. Collignon 
publishes a small bronze representing a doe with horns suckling a fawn. It 
was found in a tomb near Thebes, along with three engraved sail fibulae. 

8 Deer are known on Dipylon vases ; see Poulsen, Dipylongrdaber, p. 99. 
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what exaggerated in size. The body is covered with the same 
crescent-shaped marks found on the other figures. Above the 
deer a large bird flies towards Heracles. Its legs stretch out 
behind,! its wings are raised, and its body is covered with 
the marks made by the gouge, except about the middle, 
where a band marked off by a double line on either side is 
undecorated. 

Beneath the deer is a somewhat smaller animal placed at 
right angles to it. It has a slender body adorned with the 
crescent-shaped marks, except about the middle, which is left 
vacant as on the bird; long legs, pointed ears, and a diamond- 
shaped eye. At first it seemed as if the artist intended to rep- 
resent a doe suckling a fawn; but although the surface of the 
bronze is injured about the head of the smaller animal, and the 
lines are obscure, the drawing reproduces accurately what is on 
the bronze. The figure, therefore, seems to be intended for a 
horse, put in, like the bird and the four-pointed star, merely to 
fill up. ‘The horse is a familiar subject for the engraver of 
sail fibulae ; and the horror vacui is a well-known principle in 
art of the Geometric Period in vase-painting and elsewhere. 
If the bronze were complete, probably fishes or birds, or perhaps 
other horses or a ship or a swastika, would be found upon it, to 
judge by analogy from other fibulae of this type. 

The pursuit and capture of the Ceryneian hind is one of the 
well-known labors of Heracles, but it does not appear so fre- 
quently in Greek art as the combat with the hydra. Two 
versions of the story seem to have been current, one in which 
the deer was slain, usually regarded as the oldest ;? and the 
other in which the animal was captured. This is apparently 
the version here represented, although the drawing is not 
sufficiently clear to exclude the possibility of the other inter- 
pretation. The next oldest illustration of this exploit seems to 
be a bronze relief from Crete, now in the Louvre, in which the 


1 Pottier, Catalogue des vases antiques du Louvre, I, p. 240, quotes Boehlau, 
p. 329, as recognizing an eagle in the flying birds on Boeotian Geometric vases, 
and a goose in the standing birds ; but the long legs prove this bird to be some 
member of the heron family. 

2 See P. Friedlander, Herakles, p. 126, Note 1. It is illustrated by a drawing 
on an archaic bronze helmet (Mon. des Nouv. Ann. 1836, Pl. 1, 3), where the 
animal is bound. 
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hero has the deer on his shoulders.1_ The motive is, however, 
not exceptional, as is shown by a sail fibula in the British 
Museum, where one side of the plaque is decorated with a graz- 
ing deer facing to the right. 

The technique of this bronze is interesting. The artist uses 
for his outlines a sharp-pointed tool; and a blunter tool for the 
line running round the edge of the plaque. For the crescent- 
shaped marks on the bodies a small gouge was apparently used ; 
and a still smaller instrument of the same sort was employed 
on the wavy lines above the figures. The artist thus had four 
tools for his design. In drawing the outlines of the figures 
he shows a firm hand, although occasionally his line breaks, as, 
for example, on the back of Heracles in the slaying of the 
hydra. These breaks are reproduced in the illustrations. His use 
of the gouge is also interesting. Sometimes he makes a series 
of little punches, again he works the tool back and forth, press- 
ing first on one side and then on the other. Sometimes his 
hand moves in horizontal lines, and again in a slanting direc- 
tion. The artist clearly had ability, but he was not yet master 
of his art or of his materials. He shows skill in the composition 
of his groups, but he draws his figures from memory, not from 
models. This results in the absurd hands and faces, the eyes 
in the middle of the head, and the queer arms of Heracles and 
Iolaus in Figure 2. There he is trying to represent the figures 
in profile, and comes to grief with the arms; on the other side 
of the plaque he turns the upper part of his figure, showing 
both shoulders, and avoids this difficulty. 

The drawing clearly belongs to the Geometric Period. This 
is proved by the shape of the horse and the deer, with their 
narrow waists, the bird and the rosette put in to fill up the 
vacant space, and by the general character of the design, not 
to mention the human figures. But it is Geometric art strongly 
influenced by Mycenaean. The wasp-like waists of the men, 


1 Published by Milchoefer, Annali dell’ Instituto, 1880, pp. 214 ff. tav. T. 
A beardless figure advancing to the right bears on his shoulders asmall deer with 
its legs tied together in front. Facing him and seizing him by the arm is a 
bearded figure holding a bow. Milchoefer interprets the scene as Apollo trying 
to prevent Heracles from carrying off the sacred hid. He dates the bronze in 
the seventh or beginning of the sixth century B.c. 
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the eyes placed in the middle of their heads,! the lines of 
crescent-shaped marks which cover the bodies of men and beasts 
alike,? are traditions from Mycenaean times. 

‘The type of fibula upon which these drawings appear is not 
especially common. As already pointed out, it occurs in 
several varieties, all having the sail or plaque which is its dis- 
tinctive feature. De Ridder enumerates fifteen examples in 
the museum at Athens,‘ and a few more may be found in the 
larger museums of Europe. The commonest form is that repro- 
duced in Figure 1. Here the bow, which is usually almost flat, 
is separated from the plaque by a button. At its other end 
another button separates it from the four-sided stem, which 
makes a coil, and is prolonged into the pin. These fibulae 
usually have a length of from three to four inches. Besides 
the plaque, the bow and the stem are decorated with patterns. 
The Heracles fibula is of the same general pattern, but larger 
and more elaborate. Its extreme length when complete must 
have been at least one foot. No other such specimen is known, 
although two large fibulae of the same form, but somewhat 
smaller, are on record as being in private possession in Athens.® 

, } For the eye see the ‘Fishermen Vase’? from Phylakopi, Excavations at 
Phylakopi in Melos, Pl. XXII; Schliemann’s Tiryns, Pl. XIV, etc. 

2 This was first pointed out by De Ridder, Catalogue des bronzes de la So- 
ciété Archéologique d’ Athénes, pp. 56 f. The tradivion of the wavy lines may be 
observed, also, on the large Boeotian amphora in the Louvre, upon which, in 
relief, Perseus is represented slaying the Gorgon. See B.C.H. XXII, 1898, Pl. 5. 

8 These fibulae have not, as yet, been adequately discussed. The more im- 
portant articles concerned with them are : — 

Studniczka, Ath. Mitt. XII, pp. 14 f. 

Studniczka, Z. Ethn. 1889, pp. 221-223. 

Studniczka, Anthropologie, 1890, p. 612. 

Furtwangler, Annali, 1880, pp. 122-124. 

Boehlau, Jb. Arch. J. III, 1888, pp. 361 ff. 

Wolters, ’Apx. 1892, p. 232. 

Furtwiingler, Olympia, IV, p. 53. 

De Ridder, Catalogue des bronzes de la Soc. Arch. d’ Athénes, pp. 56 f. 
Walters, Catalogue of the Bronzes in the British Museum, pp. xxxix, 


lx, and 9. 
10. Collignon, Mém. Soc. Ant. Fr. Vol. 55, pp. 159-179. 
4 Op. cit. pp. 56 f. 
5 One of these has a horse, fish, and swastika on one side, and a boat and 
fishes on the other. The other is adorned with men in a procession on one side, 
and a ship (?) on the other. 
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Another form of the sail fibula has the bow replaced by two, 
three, four, or five convex disks or shells in a row. This shape 
is less frequent. Three specimens now in Paris, but found in 
a Geometric grave in Boeotia, are published by Collignon.! 
Two of them have an extreme 
length of 27 cm., or about 
10} inches. They are, there- 
fore, not much smaller than 
the Heracles fibula, but the 
scenes upon them are not 
mythological.2_ The most im- 
portant is reproduced in 
Figure 5. But such large 
specimens of whatever shape are rare. The five examples 
mentioned are the only ones known to me. Their great size 
would prevent them from being of much practical use, and one 
may well ask if they were not made for dedicatory or for funeral 


Figure 5.—Gromertric Fisuna IN THE 
Louvre. Scace, asout 1:5. 


purposes.” 

Fibulae of this type have been found at the Dipylon in 
Athens, at Rhodes, at Olympia, and at various sites in Boeotia, 
such as Elatea, Orchomenus, Tanagra, Plataea, and especially 
in the vicinity of Thebes. -Their date must depend to a great 
extent upon the date assigned to Geometric vases, and particu- 
larly to vases of the Boeotian Geometric style. De Ridder * 
has pointed out the differences in technique between these fib- 
ulae and the Dipylon vases, which are usually dated at the end 
of the eighth and beginning of the seventh centuries B.c. So, 
for example, Boehlau,® and others. Pottier® would assign the 
same date to the Theban Geometric vases, although he would 


1 Op. cit. pp. 159-179. Four fibulae were found in the tomb, three of which 
were engraved ; also two small bronzes, a doe suckling a fawn, and a standing 
doe ; an engraved gem similar to the island stones, and small pieces of gold leaf 
with Geometric decoration. These fibulae have recently been acquired by the 
Louvre. 

2 The smallest of the three has three fish on one side and a swastika on the 
other. Of the other two one has a horse and a bird on one side, and a boat, two 
birds, and two fish on the other. The third has two warriors fighting on one 
side, and two men facing each other on the reverse. 

% For still another form see Argive Heraeum, II, Pl. 86, Nos. 867 and 868. 

* Op. cit. p. 56. 

5 Jb. Arch. I. Il, pp. 325-361. 6 Op. cit. I, pp. 230-233, and 242. 
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make the regular Geometric vases extend from the tenth to 
the seventh century B.c. Kroker! divides them into three 
classes: (1) those with geometric patterns only; (2) those 
with figures of quadrupeds, birds, and fishes; and (3) those 
with scenes from daily life, such as sea-fights, processions, etc. 
The third class he thinks continued until the middle of the 
seventh century. If this classification is correct, one might 
expect the fibulae with human figures to be contemporary with 
this third class. But it seems doubtful if any considerable 
period of time separated the three. Collignon, in fact, would 
date these fibulae at the end of the eighth or beginning of the 
seventh century,? partly on the analogy of discoveries at 
Olympia, partly in accordance with the date assigned by 
Pottier to Boeotian Geometric vases, and partly because of the 
oriental motives found upon them. De Ridder, too, points out 
the oriental motives, doubtless as evidence for lateness in date, 
although he appreciates the strong Mycenaean influence in the 
art, and concludes that the fibulae represent a period of transi- 
tion. The oriental motives to which he calls attention are the 
griffin, the ship with a ram, and a deer shot with arrows; and, 
he might have added, the figure of a man between two heraldic 
lions on the plaque of a fibula published in the Archaeologischer 
Anzeiger.* But it may be observed that such motives made 
their appearance very early on Greek soil. For example, 
griffins occur on the sarcophagus from Hagia Triada which is 
dated at the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the four- 
teenth century B.c.; heraldic lions are common on Mycenaean 
gems; and the early Greek ships, as shown by vases from the 
Cyclades, resemble Assyrian and Phoenician ships. The evi- 
dence, therefore, for direct oriental influence is not conclusive. 
It may have come through Mycenaean tradition. 

The fibulae themselves furnish some evidence of date. The 
specimens found at Olympia are said to have been discovered 
in the lowest layer, which would indicate that they dated early 
in the eighth century ; and the small bronze figures of animals 


1 Jb. Arch. I. 1, pp. 95 ff. 

2 Op. cit. Vol. 55, pp. 163, 169, and 173. 

8 1894, p. 116, Fig. 3. On the reverse is a horse and a water-bird. 
4 See Poulsen, op. cit. p. 100. 
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found with the fibulae published by Collignon point to the 

same time. The Heracles fibula might be supposed to afford 

some new evidence for date in the shape of the sword with 

which Heracles slays the hydra, and the peaked caps worn by 

the three human figures. The sword is clearly not Mycenaean. 
That is straight and intended for thrusting, 
while this is curved and used for striking. 
According to Poulsen,! this is a characteristic 
of the Dipylon sword. So far as this evi- 
dence goes, it is in accord with the date 
already arrived at. 

The peaked cap offers a more difficult 
problem. Caps or helmets ending in a point 
have been found in Crete, on Hittite sites, 
and elsewhere,? but I have been able to find 
but one other example in which the peculiar 
headgear of Heracles and Iolaus is exactly 
reproduced. That is in a bronze statuette 
(Fig. 6) formerly in the Tyskiewicz collec- 
tion, published by Fréhner.? The exact 
place of its discovery is apparently not 
recorded; but it is known to have been found 
somewhere in northern Syria, and is usually 
regarded as a Hittite bronze. It bears a 
general resemblance to a small series of 
statuettes, three of which were found in 
Phoenicia, one in Crete, one at Tiryns, one 
at Mycenae, and one, of silver, in Thessaly. 

ee This resemblance was noticed by Tsountas,* 

Norruers Syria, Who concluded that the specimens from 

Tiryns and Mycenae were Phoenician impor- 
tations. Furtwingler® thought them Syrian. Evans ® on the 
other hand argued that they were of true Mycenaean workman- 

1 Op. cit. p. 40. 

2 Cf., for example, the pointed helmet with a crest on the statuette found by 
Dérpfeld at Olympia in 1906 and published by Steiner, Ath. Mitt. 1906, pp. 
219-227. 

8 La collection @ antiquités du Comte Tyskiewicz, p. 114, Pl. VIII. 

4’°E®. ’Apx. 1891, p. 23. 5 Die Antike Gemmen, III, p. 18, Note 7. 

6 J.H.S. XXI, 1901, p. 125. 
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ship, but thought that “their characteristic attitude as well as 
the Egyptianizing helmet (¢.e. as shown by the statuette from 
the cave of Hermes Cranaeus near Sybrita, Crete) brings 
them in close relation to the figures of Resheph, the Semitic 
Lightning God, on Egyptian monuments.” The most recent 
study of them has been made by Helbig,! F 

who concludes that they are the product | 

of old Syrian art, though there is much 

difference in date among them, the oldest 

example from Syria being earlier than the 

fifteenth century B.C. 

The fact that one of these figures has 
the identical head covering worn by Hera- 
cles on the plaque is evidence for an eastern 
origin for this kind of cap, either Hittite 
or Egyptian; but it does not necessarily 
prove that the influence was direct, that is, 
that it came directly from the East to the 
artist who drew the design. The some- 
what similar caps of the statuettes found 
on Greek soil, especially of the one from 
Crete (Fig. 7) prove that this influence 
was felt in Mycenaean and, perhaps, earlier 
times. It is fair to conclude, therefore, 
that this cap goes back to the Mycenaeans, 
though it had originally come from the 
East. If, then, the shape of the cap is youre 7. — Brovze 
evidence for date, it would point to an STATUETTE, FROM 
early rather than to a late date. Cazrs. 

In this connection, however, it should be noted that there is 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts a large Boeotian funeral 
vase ? decorated with a relief of mounted bowmen wearing 
peaked caps or helmets (Fig. 8). The caps are quite different 
in shape from those worn by the figures on the bronze, but 
they may represent the same tradition. The vase cannot be 


1 Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XII, 1909, pp. 26-32. 

2 No. 99. 506, p. 8352. Vases of this class are discussed by De Ridder, B.C.H. 
XXII, 1898, pp. 439-471, 497-519. Iam indebted to Mr. L. D. Caskey for the 
reference and for the photograph reproduced on p. 16. 
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dated with certainty, although De Ridder would assign it to 
the end of the seventh century B.c. A glance at this vase, or 
at the others in the series to which it belongs, reveals a much 
more developed art than that of the Heracles bronze. Taking 


Figure 8.— Mountep Bowman.--Detait or Borotian FuNERAL AMPHORA 
Boston. 


all things into consideration, therefore, we shall probably not 
be far wrong in dating the fibula early in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. 

The finding of two of the exploits of Heracles depicted on a 
work of Greek art at so early a date calls up the theory of the 
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importation of the Heracles myth into Greece by the Phoeni- 
cians. It might be argued that the shape of the cap was evi- 
dence in its support. But it seems hardly likely that at the 
very beginning of Greek art, when the artist had only just 
begun to realize that he could draw the human figure, he would 
choose for his subjects the adventures of some newly arrived 
foreign demigod rather than the exploits of an old national 
hero.!. The early date of this fibula is, therefore, evidence for 
the Greek origin of Heracles, although it does not exclude the 
possibility of affiliation with some eastern hero. 

The bronze, then, is a monument of first-rate importance for 
the beginnings of Greek art and for the early history of Greek 


mythology. 
WILLIAM N. BATEs. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


1In Rh. Mus. LXV, 1910, p. 220, E. Bethe argues that the story of Heracles 
and the Cretan bull is as early as the fourteenth century B.c. 
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THE CEILING OF THE OPISTHODOMUS OF THE 
THESEUM 


THE Theseum is the best preserved of all Greek temples; 
it has, however, suffered to a considerable extent in its upper 
portions. The construction of the ceilings of the peristyles, 
pronaos, probably, and opisthodomus, as will be shown, were of 


Figure OF THE WESTERN PoRTICO OF THE THESEUM, LOOKING 
SouTHweEst. 


the usual type — marble beams supporting marble coffers, the 
whole protected by a sloping roof of tiles on wooden rafters and 
beams. The ceilings of the peristyles are in an excellent state 
of preservation. In Byzantine times the interior of the temple 
was converted into a church of St. George and roofed with a 
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barrel-vault. An apse was thrown out into the pronaos, so that 
to-day one cannot tell how the latter was originally covered. 
The ceiling of the opisthodomus, on the other hand, had no 
Byzantine walls constructed beneath it. This part of the 
temple is now entirely open to the heavens, and the walls that 
surround it are, for the most part, unobstructed above. It seems 
strange that the ceiling of this opisthodomus should have been 
published incorrectly,! for the arrangement of the beams is 
obvious. 

A glance at the photographs (Fig. ‘1 and Fig. 2) will show 
that the upper surface of course “ A” has been dressed to receive 


Figure 2.— CEILING OF THE WESTERN PorRTICO OF THE THESEUM, LOOKING 
WEsT. 


two beam-ends on either side of the axis of the temple — the 
beam-ends resting at Band B, and the separators at C and C. 
The study of the dowels and pry holes on the top of course 


1 See J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Vol. Il, p. 155, for a 
comprehensive list of writers on the Theseum. The only publication I can find 
of this part of the ceiling is Canina, L’ Architettura Greca, Tav. XCIV, where 
the beams are quite incorrectly represented as prolongations of the beams over 
the western peristyle. 
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Ficgure Construction OF THE OPISTHODOMUS OF THE THESEUM. 
IsOMETRIC. 


“A” further corroborates this distribution of beams. The 
beams were of marble; the pry holes, dowels, and the width 


of the beams prove this. 
In Figure 1 it will be noticed that at D the moulding directly 


a 
SECTION A SECTION B 
Figure 4.—Serctions A anp B, Fieurer 3. 
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under the coffer-blocks is preserved. This moulding must have 
been continued on the adjoining separator and again on the 
nearest beam, for the moulding should have mitred around 


1,369 | 
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Figure 5.—P.Lan anp SECTIONS THROUGH THE BEAMS AND COFFERS OF THE 
OPISTHODOMUS OF THE THESEUM. 
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these surfaces, as in similar places over the west portico (see 
the same photograph) and in all the other stone ceilings of the 
building. 
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Figure 3 represents in isometric drawing these various facts. 
The pry holes and dowels in the top of course “A” make it 
clear that the three northerly beams were first pried into their 
exact positions and dowelled ; then the separators were dropped 
into place, and last of all the coffer-blocks were laid on top of 
the beams and separators. 

Figure 4 gives the two sections! necessary for a restoration 
of one compartment of the ceiling (see A and B, Fig. 3). 
Figure 5 gives this restoration. That the coffers were of 


o0000000 


Figure PLAaNs or THE OpistHopOMUS, WESTERN AND SIDE 
PERISTYLES OF THE THESEUM. 


marble is shown by the dressing of the upper surface of block 
D (¥ig. 1), where the pressure from the coffer block is so 
arranged as not to endanger the moulding below (see Fig. 4), 
a precaution hardly necessary if the coffers had been of wood. 


1 In regard to section B, it should be noted that the separator tips inward at 
the top, a fact obtained from the cutting for a separator near the west end of 
surface D, Fig. 1. 
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Now, although there are no coffers remaining, still their restora- 
tion may be attempted with a considerable degree of certainty. 
For, first, from a comparison with other temples having marble 
ceilings, one would expect to find in this opisthodomus a ceiling 
similar in type and material to the ceilings of the ends and 
sides. Secondly, the marble coffers along the north and south 
sides of the temple are of exactly the same design and material 
as those of the east and west ends, differing from them only 
slightly in size. Therefore it would seem natural to suppose 
that the same type of coffer was used over the opisthodomus 
as over the sides and ends. This would give two rows of seven 
square coffers for each compartment, as shown in Figure 5; 
the fact that the coffers prove to be squares being a strong 
argument in favor of this restoration. Taking the same rela- 
tive proportion as in the other ceilings, the coffers here would 
be 0.185 m. square—those of the east and west ends are 
0.207 m., and those of north and south sides 0.178 m. Figure 6 
gives this restored ceiling in its relation to those of the west 
end and the sides. 

In all the other ceilings of this temple each compartment of 
coffers is composed of slabs, pierced with either four or six 
coffers; the slabs are dowelled to the beams, and the slabs of 
the east and west ceilings are clamped together. Therefore in 
Figure 3 a similar construction has been adopted for the restored 
compartments. The joints, which would necessarily have been 
seen from beneath to a certain extent, have been concealed as 
well as possible (see A, Fig. 5), the method being the same as 
in the other coffer-blocks of the temple — the joint at the side 
of, and partially concealed by, a small sunk moulding. 

Thus the ceiling of the opisthodomus may be restored with 
certainty, so far as the beams are concerned, and with a high 
degree of probability in regard to the coffers. 


GORHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS. 
New York, 1910. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LATER TOGA 


THE development of the toga is continuously and consistently 
from the simple to the complex. The Etruscan form, from 
which the Roman toga is traditionally derived, is a scanty gar- 
ment, approximately semicircular in form, and put on in the 
usual way, passing twice over the left shoulder.'! It is manifest 
from its awkward form that it is more of a practical garment 
than a matter of ornament. This simple form in the hands of 
the Roman, as illustrated by the bronze “ Orator” in Florence, 
attains at once to more ample dimensions, covering the body 
and reaching almost to the ground, though it is still tight and 
scant. Adornment is as yet hardly thought of, but the unat- 
tractive simple edge seen in the Etruscan form is here relieved by 
a tendency to roll or fold at the neck. Hereafter this tight toga 
gradually relaxes its hold on the Roman’s body, by increasing 
in length and consequently in fulness, and at the same time 
gains artistic quality by greater richness of folds, though still 
hampering the use of the wearer’s right arm. But a nation of 
public speakers eventually frees the right arm entirely from the 
toga. Great additional richness of drapery in the toga of the 
Early Empire is secured by the evolution of the elaborate sinus 
effect, falling even below the knee. In this highly decorative 
type, the limits of elaborateness would seem to be reached, and 
with this the history of the development usually ends. 

But there is a further chapter. It is the formalizing of this 
elaborate imperial toga. This appears first in the custom of press- 
ing and plaiting the folds which fall from the left shoulder 
down the back. In the earlier toga these folds were carefully 
arranged, but fell naturally and loosely from the shoulder. 
This tendency to plait and formalize appears even in front where 
the sinus edge rises to the shoulder. The extreme of this for- 

1 Micali, Storia det Populi Romani, Pl. XXXVI. 
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mal toga is described by Tertullian,’ who says it must be folded 
on boards and pressed the night before it is worn, and must be 
hung up ona form (cruz). Even pins (forcipes) are sometimes 
used to hold the folds in their proper places. It is, in fact, a 
band-box garment, and one can readily believe Tertullian’s 


explanation that it 
must be put on by 
the vestiplicus with 
very great care. 

Now the two main 
effects produced by, 
the imperial, toga are 
first, the close-fitting 
girdle-like band run- 
ning diagonally across 
the chest from the 
right side to the left 
shoulder, and second, 
the full sweeping 
curve of the sinus. 
The next natural step 
in formalizing the 
toga would be to 
formalize these two 
fundamental effects. 
This is done by ex- 
tending the plaited 
band falling down the 


back very considera- 
bly in length, and Fieure 1.—‘ Agpire” Stratur, PaLazzo DEI 


. . ONSERVATORI, ROME. 
passing it around the 


body in the natural way to produce these effects, ¢.e. under 
the right arm, closely across the breast, over the left shoulder, 
across the back, either over or under the right shoulder, 
making the conventional sinus curve in front, and finally 
over the left shoulder or the left arm. The elongated 
band, of course, makes the usual sinus of the toga unneces- 
sary, as the sinus curve is now otherwise produced. This 


1 De Paliio, 5. 


Hits 
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form of the toga is, therefore, neither cut nor folded so as 
to produce a sinus. This is the garment of the so-called 
“aedile” statues in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome 
(Fig. 1). Hula? is of the opinion 
that this band is a separate piece 
from the toga proper, but though 
I went to these statues again and 
again, and examined them repeat- 
edly with this in mind, I could find 
no evidence of any separation. It is my belief that over the 
two tunics there is but one garment, and that as described above. 
The form which I should suggest to produce this toga is 
illustrated in Figure 2. It harmonizes equally well with either 
the Bekker,? the Weiss,*? or 
the Launitz‘* theory of the 
reconstruction of the imperial 
toga, i.e. with either the 


Figure 2. — RECONSTRUCTION OF 
ELONGATED Toga. 


semicircular form, the folded 
elliptical form, or the form 
with the attached piece to 
produce the sinus. 

This form of garment” is 
most awkward, and so long 
as to be almost unmanageable. 
It is clearly too cumbersome 
to remain in use, even as a 
ceremonial garb. It must 
either go out of use, or devel- 


ope into a form which can be 


more readily managed. 

The latter is, I believe, what 
happens. The cumbersome 
band has been severed from the toga, and becomes a separate 
garment worn over the simple form of the toga without a sinus. 
It is fastened with pins in front of the right armpit or 


Figure 3.— YounGer Drusvs, GALLERIA 
DEGLI Urriz1, FLORENCE. 


1 Die Toga der spiteren Kaiserzeit, p. 12. 

2 Bekker, Gallus, p. 411. 

Marquardt, Privatleben der Rimer, p. 557. 

* Marquardt, op. cit. p. 560; Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Alter- 


tums, ILI, p. 1825. 
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under the folds of the toga in front of the chest (Fig. 3). 
Under this category comes the large number of busts scattered 
through European museums, with a broad heavy band across 
the chest. The fact that these bands occur almost exclusively 
on busts, makes it impossible to see what becomes of the bands 
behind or below, for the busts are usually severed sharply at the 
shoulder and left unfinished behind. I desire to show that 
these bands are in every case 
derived from the formal toga 
of the “aedile” statues. 

The point at which the 
end of the band is fastened, 
whether under the folds of 
the toga in front of the breast 
(Fig. 3), or at the right 
arm (Fig. 9), is unessential. 
Without, therefore, consider- 
ing the point of fastening, 
four type forms may be dis- 
tinguished : — 

Type 1 (Fig. 3). The 
diagonal band disappears over 
the left shoulder. Under- 
neath it, either wholly or 
partly, and up over the left 
shoulder passes a_ vertical 
band, the beginning and end Ga 
of which cannot be deter- 
mined from the bust. 

Type 2 (Fig. 4). This 
form is the same as the first type, except that a vertical band 
appears also on the right shoulder. What has been termed 
the diagonal band happens, in this bust of Septimius Severus,! 
to be almost vertical, but its identity with the usual diagonal 
form is self-evident. 

Type 3 (Fig. 5). The diagonal band starts from either the 
armpit or breast and disappears over the left shoulder. No 
vertical band appears on either shoulder, and it is impossible 


1 Louvre, No. 1118. 


Figure 4,—Serptimivus Severus, Louvre, 
Paris. 


C. F. ROSS 


from the busts alone to de- 
termine what becomes of 
the band in the back. 

Type 4 (Fig. 6). From 
the band described in type 3 
hangs a vertical band, the 
lower end of which cannot 
be seen in busts. That this 
vertical band is not the 
same piece as the other is 
shown by the fact that 
several busts! show the two 
bands with a different num- 
ber of folds. 

That these four types are 
all derived from the pre- 
ceding formal toga, as seen 
in the “aedile” statues, I 


Figure 5.— Gorpian L, GALLERIA DEGLI 
Urrizi, FLorence. 


shall attempt to 
prove by showing 
what becomes of 
these bands below 
and behind the 
busts. 

Type 1. In 
this form the 
band is put on 
exactly as a toga 
is puton. That 
is, it starts in 
front and passes 
over the left 
shoulder, down 
across the back, 
following the 
usual sinus line 


in front. and up Figure 6.— Bust Musto Tortonia, Rome. 


1 Vatican Museum, Bracchio Nuovo, No. 84 (Amelung, Die Skulpturen des 
Vat. Mus. I, 12, 84) ; Museo delle Terme, Rome, Geta bust; Louvre, No. 1015 
has the diagonal band of two folds and the vertical of four. 
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over the left shoulder again, sometimes falling by the side of 
the earlier part of the band, but more frequently slipped under 
it, the better to hold it in place. The end, of course, falls 
down the back. So far as I know, no full- 

length statue exists which establishes this. Pn: 

The accompanying outline sketch (Fig. 7) 

illustrates the manner in which I believe the 

band is used. The dotted line shows the --\_...-....... 
lower limit of the bust statues. It will be 

observed that the two essential effects of 

the toga are thus formally produced. 

Type 2 differs from type 1 only in that the Fieur« 7.— Recon- 
band passes over the right shoulder instead OF Trre 1. 
of under it, just as the normal imperial toga was worn some- 
times over and sometimes under the right shoulder.! That 
this band on the right shoulder is a continuation of the band 
starting at the breast is beyond question. There are at least 
three busts in Rome? which are carefully enough worked at 

the back of the neck to show this, and the 
accompanying cut of the Severus bust (Fig. 
4) makes it reasonably clear. Figure 8 is 
the proposed reconstruction of this type, 
which formalizes the essential lines of the 

toga when worn over the right shoulder. 
Type 3 is the same as the first type 
except that the end of the band, instead of 
Ficure 8.—Recoy- passing up over the shoulder, hangs over 
sTRUCTIONOF TyPE2. the left forearm, exactly as in the “aedile” 
statues (cf. Fig. 1). In busts the lower end of the band could 
not appear. Fortunately, we have several examples of this 
form on full-length reliefs, notably on a sarcophagus (Fig. 9) 
from the Museo delle Terme in Rome. The figure at the right 
of the centre is clothed in a garment of this type. That this 
is a separate band is also clear, for the point at which it is 
attached at the right armpit is easily discernible on the marble, 
though the photograph does not show it. 


1 See the reliefs from the Ara Pacis in Florence. 
2 One in the Capitoline Museum (Room of the Faun, No. 2) and two in the 


Kircherian Museum. 


Cc. F. ROSS 


Figure 9.—Sarcopnacus, Museo DELLE TerME, Rome. 


Type 4 must be explained in a different manner. The sinus 
curve effect was produced in the opposite way. ‘That is, a 


Figure 10.—Sratce 
CoL- 
LECTION, RomME. 


separate band—that it is separate has 
been shown above —is fastened to the 
diagonal band, curves down in front, and 
is held loosely in the right hand. This 
would be a violent and perhaps an unwar- 
rantable assumption, did we not have the 
key to.this type in a statue in the Doria- 
Pamphili collection in Rome (Fig. 10). 
It is impossible to determine what becomes 
of the diagonal band of this fourth type 
which passes over the left shoulder, though 
the end could readily be concealed under- 
neath the folds of the toga naturally fall- 
ing from the left shoulder. 

It is from this folded band of cloth, at 
first connected with and then detached 
from the toga, that Wilpert! derives the 
stole of modern clerical vestments. As to 
the meaning or symbolism of the band, I 
have found no evidence. Indeed, I ques- 
tion if it had any especial significance. 


Its use may have been restricted to a certain class or rank, as 
was the use of the toga itself, but it is doubtful that it was the 


1 L’ Arte, 1899, pp. 89 ff. 
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emblem of an office, for in the Vatican?! is found the bust of a 
young boy wearing it. It is, 1 believe, only a formal toga. 
But there is reason to suspect that, while it did not indicate 
rank, it gave a good opportunity to display the purple stripes 
or other insignia which did show rank. In several instances, 
as in the sarcophagus in the Museo delle Terme (Fig. 9),? 
there are incisions, or ridges, in the marble on the part of the 
band in front of the chest, suggesting that at these points the 
bands may have had a purple clavus painted on them. But 
for this I know of no proof apart from these ridges and chan- 


nels in the marble. 
C. F. Ross. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


1 Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vat. Mus. II, 69. 
2 Cf. Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vat. Mus. I, 8, 54, 49; 20, 124. 
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THE EAST STOA IN THE ASCLEPIEUM AT 
ATHENS! 


[Pirates I-V] 


THE sanctuary of Asclepius, on the south slope of the 
Acropolis at Athens, was excavated in 1876 by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, and the remains of buildings found in 
it have been made known by brief descriptions and by the 
publication of several plans of the site.2_ Until recently, how- 
ever, no reconstruction of any of the buildings had been pub- 
lished. The following discussion of the East Stoa is based on 
a study of the remains made in 1905-06. Since then the site 
has been investigated anew by Mr. F. Versakes, who has pub- 
lished restorations of the buildings in the "Ednuepis ’Apyacodo- 
yxy, 1908, pp. 255-284, pls. IX, X. A detailed criticism of 


1 This article presents a part of the work of Mr. Allen in 1905-06 as Fellow 
in Architecture of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens on the 
grant of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. He was assisted in the study 
of the Asclepieum by Mr. Caskey, then Secretary of the School, who has also 
collaborated with him in the preparation of the text. — Ep. 

Permission to study the Asclepieum and to make such small excavations as 
were necessary to clear up the plans of the buildings was obtained from Pro- 
fessor Kabbadias, Ephor General of Antiquities. ‘Two workmen were furnished 
by the Greek authorities, through the kindness of Mr. Soteriades, Ephor of 
Antiquities, who, together with Professor Bates, then Acting Director of the 
School, was present during the digging. The thanks of the writers are also due 
to Professor Dérpfeld for advice and for examining the site with Mr. Allen, and 
to Dr. Washburn, then Fellow of the School, for much assistance in taking the 
measurements for the plans. 

2 The fullest description is that of Koehler, Ath. Mitt. II, 1877, pp. 171 ff., 
and especially pp. 229 ff. The most complete plans are those of Mitsakes, 
IIpaxrixd, 1877; Lambert, B. C.H. I, 1877, Pls. 7, 8 (reproduced in Girard, J’ Asclé- 
pieion d’ Athénes) ; Middleton, Plans and Drawings of Athenian Buildings, 
Pls. 18, 19. Cf. also Frazer, Pausanias, vol. II, pp. 234 ff., Judeich, Topo- 
graphie von Athen, p. 285, and note 13 (a full bibliography), and D’Ooge, The 
Acropolis of Athens, pp. 250 ff. 
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this article will not be given here. Most of the buildings 
seem to the present writers too thoroughly destroyed to admit 
of a complete restoration. The East Stoa, however, can be 
restored in almost every important feature on the direct evi- 
dence of the remains, —evidence which has in part been over- 
looked or misunderstood by Mr. Versakes. In view of the 
importance of the building, both in its bearing on the cult of 
Asclepius and as an architectural monument, the publication 
of the accompanying drawings, which differ considerably from 
those of Versakes, seems justified. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE REMAINS 


As is shown on PLATE I,? the Stoa occupied the northern 
half of the eastern, or lower, of the two terraces included in 
the precinct of Asclepius. It is bounded on the east by the 
Acropolis rock and the great supporting wall of the Dionysiac 
theatre ; on the north the rock is cut away vertically as a back- 
ing for the rear wall of the Stoa. The plan of the building in 
its present state is shown on a larger scale on PLATE II. Its 
length is 49.965 m., its width 9.75 m., measuring from the 
front edge of the stylobate to the face of the rear wall. At 
the west end the rear wall is set back 4.30 m. to form a cham- 
ber about 9.65 m. square. The level of this chamber is about 
4.45 m. above that of the stylobate.* In its centre is a cir- 
cular pit, 2.60 m. in diameter and 2.20 m. deep, lined with 
polygonal masonry of Acropolis limestone, and around the pit, 
resting on a foundation of conglomerate, four low cylindrical 
bases of Hymettus marble (diameter 0.87 m.) are still in situ. 
About 15 m. from the east end of the Stoa is an entrance 
through the rear wall to a circular vaulted chamber hewn in 
the rock (diameter, 5.00 m.; height, 4.10 m.), in which is the 
sacred spring. Between this cave and the square chamber are 

1 Some of its shortcomings have been pointed out by Professor Dérpfeld, Ath. 
Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, p. 70. 

2Some unimportant late ruins shown on Lambert’s plan have here been 
omitted. Others have disappeared since that plan was made. The plan con- 
tains some details (e.g. the water-channel back of the West Stoa) which are 
not indicated on the earlier plans. 

® This chamber, which was clearly an integral part of the building, is left 
completely out of account by Versakes. 
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the remains of a Byzantine building, consisting of two lines of 
wall, which have supported a vault. These walls, which are 
still standing to a considerable height, are indicated by cross- 
hatching on the plan. 

In the interior of the building the following foundations are 
to be noted: Three small, square foundations, each composed 
of two blocks of conglomerate, are in situ in line with the long 
axis of the building opposite the second, fourth, and sixth col- 
umns of the fagade. They mark the positions of the interior 
columns. These were not set directly upon the foundations, 
but upon intermediate square blocks of Hymeitus marble, the 
top of which was at the level of the stylobate. Two of these 
blocks are preserved, and show two dowel holes in their upper 
surface, with pour-channels, by means of which the diameter 
of the (presumably) Ionic column bases can be calculated as 
about 0.85 m. The foundations for the remaining three inte- 
rior columns are hidden under the front wall of the Byzantine 
building. 

At the east end of the Stoa a foundation wall of poros, 
0.66 m. wide and distant 1.70 m. from the end wall, runs 
back at right angles to the stylobate. In the space thus cut 
off, it is reasonable to restore (with Koehler) a staircase to the 
second story, though evidence of such a staircase is lacking. 

A second foundation wall, of conglomerate, 1.07 m. to 1.20 m. 
wide, runs across the Stoa, back of the fifth column from the 
west end. Upon it, adjoining the stylobate, are two blocks of 
Hymettus marble in situ, the one to the west still fastened to 
the adjacent stylobate block by a |4 clamp. Three blocks of 
the same width and workmanship are now set at right angles 
to the first, running toward the west. That these are not in 
their original position is shown by the clamp-cuttings, which 
do not correspond. These blocks evidently once continued the 
line of the first block northward.! There are several reasons 
in favor of restoring a staircase here. (1) It is probable that 
the square chamber was reached from the interior of the stoa, 
for there would have been no reason for including the chamber 
in the building unless there were such a means of communica- 


1 Versakes, failing to notice this, uses the three blocks to restore a narrow 
staircase running west and then north to the second story. 
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tion. (2) The first five intercolumniations from the west end 
were closed by a wall, and the original ground level back of 
them, which is preserved, is higher than the stylobate. This 
space was thus naturally adapted to sucha use. (3) The stylo- 
bate block immediately east of the fifth column and the eastern 
of the two blocks in situ back of the column are much worn by 
the treading of feet, as Versakes observed, which would be the 
case if the staircase had been here. (4) The western of the 
two blocks at right angles to the stylobate was not intended 
to be visible, as is shown by the clamp-cuttings. It would 
serve very well as a foundation for the first step of a stair- 
case. (5) A number of large, unworked stones situated back 
of the fourth intercolumniation may be explained as a part of 
the substructure for such a staircase. We therefore agree with 
Koehler and Versakes in placing a staircase here, but differ 
with the latter in its restoration; it was wider than he has 
drawn it, and it led to the square chamber, not to the second 
floor of the stoa. 

In addition to the unworked stones above mentioned there 
is a series of five larger blocks of the same material (Acropolis 
limestone) running westward to the end of the building.! As 
appears on the plan, their south faces are worked, and are in 
a line parallel to the stylobate and distant 3.40 m. from its 
front edge. They are the foundation for the original retain- 
ing wall of the chamber, which is thus shown to have been 
square, this wall being approximately at the same distance 
from the centre of the pit as the west, north, and east walls 
of the chamber. The present retaining wall, which is on the 
long axis of the Stoa, is a part of the Byzantine building; it 
has nothing to do with the original structure. The staircase 
may be assumed to have occupied the whole space between the 
facade and the original south wall of the chamber. 

The walls of the Stoa are shown in black on the plan where 
they now exist above the original floor levels. They are stand- 
ing to a considerable height at the northeast corner. Except 
for a course of orthostatai of Hymettus marble 1.15 m. high, 
along the base of the rear wall, these walls are all built of 

1 These blocks were uncovered in the course of the excavations mentioned 
above, p. 32, note 1. 
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carefully squared blocks of poros tied together by |—{ clamps. 
Along the east end of the building a water-channel running 
between two walls of conglomerate served to carry off the rain- 
water from the roof. 

The stylobate is of Hymettus marble, resting on a poros step 
‘ above a foundation course (euthynteria) of conglomerate. Its 
width is 0.83 m. Most of it is im situ, but the central portion 
has been shifted slightly out of place, doubtless as the result of 
an earthquake. There were three blocks to an intercolumnia- 
tion,! the columns being placed over joints, not on the centres 
of the blocks. Various indications on the stylobate (holes for 
clamps where these would be hidden by the columns, rougher 
chiselling of the surface under the columns, circular scratched 
lines and weathering showing flutings) prove that the columns 
were of the Doric order with a lower diameter of 0.75 m. and 
an axial distance of 2.75 to 2.76 m. As has been stated above, 
the first five intercolumniations from the west end were closed 
by a wall. All the blocks of the stylobate were here clamped 
together, and their rear edges form a broken line. A scratched 
line running from column to column indicates that the face of 
the wall was on the axis of the columns. The first intercolum- 
niation at the east end was also probably closed, though the 
orthostates now in position there dates from a rebuilding in the 


Roman period. 
The results of the investigation thus far are shown by the 


restored plan, PLATE III. 


THE FACADE 

The facade was composed of a lower and an upper Doric 
colonnade, each of seventeen columns between antae. Its 
original appearance is shown by the restored elevation, PLATE 
IV. As this restoration differs in many respects from that of 
Versakes, it will be well to give the evidence in some detail. 

THE LOWER ORDER. (a) Columns. Two bottom drums of 
Hymettus marble and of excellent Greek workmanship are 
preserved. One of them, which is complete, is 1.18 m. high, 
with a lower diameter of 0.75 m. No upper drums or capitals 


1 There are only two blocks, one of double the normal length, in the third 
intercolumniation from the east end. 
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which could be assigned to this order were found. In the 
drawings the height of the column has been estimated as 6} 
lower diameters (4.875 m.) or almost exactly fifteen Attic feet, 
a reasonable proportion which some facts to be mentioned be- 
low help to confirm. 

(b) Hpistyle. Three fragments of Hymettus marble were 
identified. On two of them the front face with taenia, regu- 
lae, and guttae is preserved. The thickness of one at the 
bottom is 0.38 m., of the other more than 0.60 m. The third 
block shows the inner face, with a simple projecting fillet (cf. 
Fig. 1). It is 0.87 m. wide. The epistyle was thus in part 
made up of two blocks set back to back, its thickness being 
equal to the lower diameter of the column (0.75 m.). Its 
height was 0.49 m. The regulae were 0.37 m. long, and the 
spaces between them 0.525 to 0.555 m., showing that there 
were three metopes to an intercolumniation.! All three frag- 
ments are of Greek workmanship. 

(c) Frieze. Nine blocks, complete or fragmentary, were 
found. The dimensions are: height, 0.54 m.; width of tri- 
glyph, 0.37 m.; width of metope, 0.54 to 0.56 m. Eight 
blocks show two metopes and a triglyph, or two triglyphs 
and a metope, and are of Roman workmanship; the ninth, a 
corner block with a triglyph on one face and a triglyph and 
metope on the other, belongs to the original construction, as 
is shown by its superior technique and by the existence of a 
cutting for a |-} clamp as well as for a - clamp.? 

(d) Cornice. Nine blocks of a Doric cornice of Pentelic 
marble, some complete, some very fragmentary, are shown to 
have belonged to this order by the dimensions of the mutules 
and “viae.” The measurements of the best preserved block 
are: height, 0.19 m.; length, 0.91 m.;% depth, 0.93 m. The 
upper surface is horizontal, not inclined as would have been 
the case if the building had been one story high. Most of the 
blocks are of excellent Greek workmanship and have clamp- 
cuttings of both the earlier and the later form. Their top 


10.37 m. x 3 + 0.555 m. x 3 = 2.775 m. 

2 This block is drawn by Versakes, /.c., Fig. 5, p. 259. 

8 Two mutules and two * viae,’’ 0.0875 m. + 0.365 m. + 0.0925 m. + 0.365 m. 
Two other blocks are 0.92 m. long. 
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surfaces show various other cuttings dating from the time of 
the Roman repairs. Roughly incised circles about 0.55 m. in 
diameter, with a central dowel hole and pour-channels give the 
positions and (approximately) the lower diameter of the upper 
columns. Similar incised lines show the position of the balus- 
trade between the columns.! On one of the blocks traces of 
red and blue paint are still distinctly to be seen.? 

(e) Walls between columns. On PLATE IV, the walls in the 
first five intercolumniations at the west end have been restored 
with an orthostates course three Attic feet high, and with eight 
upper courses of half this height, a system frequently employed 
in walls of the fifth and fourth centuries, and one which agrees 
with the assumed height of the columns (fifteen Attic feet). 
The very slight evidence in favor of this restoration is as fol- 
lows: a number of orthostatai of Hymettus marble (some clearly 
of Hellenic workmanship) and of the required height, 0.99 m., 
are lying south of the western part of the Stoa. They vary in 
thickness from 0.20 to 0.26 m.; the front face is smoothed, 
the back is left rough. Three of them evidently do not belong 
to these walls, since their length (3.47, 2.97, 2.30 m.) is greater 
than the space between the columns. One, however, is of ex- 
actiy the required length, and may have belonged to this wall. 

THE UPPER ORDER. (a) Columns. Three complete, mono- 
lithic, Doric shafts, 2.80 to 2.85 m. long, and several frag- 
ments may confidently be assigned to this order. They are 
of Hymettus marble and of rather careless workmanship of 
the Roman period. They vary somewhat in thickness (lower 
diameter 0.43 to 0.54 m.; upper diameter 0.43 to 0.47 m.). 
A Doric capital of suitable dimensions (diameter, 0.446 m. ; 
height, 0.325 m.) has been used in the restoration. 

(b) Epistyle-frieze. Two fragmentary blocks of Hymettus 


1 Two of the blocks are drawn by Versakes, /.c., Figs. 6, 7. His statement 
(p. 263) that the diameter of these circles, which he gives as 0.49 m., “ clearly 
corresponds to the upper diameter of the column ”’ is puzzling, as is his restoration 
on these circles of Ionic bases of much larger diameter. 

2 Red: the ‘ viae,’’ the vertical band above the mutules, the cymatium, the 
narrow strip of the soffit which shows between the triglyphs. Blue: the mu- 
tules, the vertical band below the cymatium. Cf. Koehler, /.c., p. 231, note 1, 
who observed also remains of a painted pattern (thunderbolt or palmette) on 
the viae.”’ 
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marble and of Roman date are at present lying in the Stoa 
near its east end. One of them is shown in Figure 2. Be- 
cause of their small 
height the epistyle 
and triglyphon were 
made in one block 
0.643 m. high. On 
the existing frag- 
ments the projections 
of the triglyphs, reg- 
ulae, ete., have been 


roughly chiselled off, 
the blocks evidently 
having served as ma- 
terial for a late wall. 


Fiaure 2.— BLock. 
But enough of their 


faces remains to establish the chief dimensions as given in 
Figure 2. The widths of the triglyphs and metopes fit the 
axial distance, assuming that there were five metopes to an 


intercolumniation.! 

(c) Cornice. One block, of workmanship of the Roman pe- 
riod and, like the lower cornice, of Pentelic marble, is identi- 
fied by the widths of the mutule and “ via” (0.232, 0.045 m.) 
which agree with the details of the frieze and the axial dis- 
tance.2_ The top surface is inclined to suit the slope of the 
roof. 

THE Roor. In the drawings, PLATEs IV, V, this has been 
restored as a pent roof with a hip at each end, the most suit- 
able arrangement for a stoa set against a wall of rock, and 
one which solves satisfactorily the problem of including the 
square chamber at the west end. This is made clear by the 
accompanying diagram, Figure 3. <A bit of evidence in favor 


10,224 m. x 5+ 0.327 m. x 5 = 2.755 m. 

20.045 m. x 10 + 0.232 x 10 = 2.77 m. 

8 This block is drawn by Versakes, /.c., Fig. 13, and used in his restoration 
of the temple, to which he also assigns the columns and epistyle-frieze above 
described. On the resulting temple fagade, see Diérpfeld, J.c., p. 70. 

4 Versakes’ restoration of a roof with two slopes is open to the objection that 
the rain water which would collect at the junction of the roof with the face of 
the cliff would be difficult to carry off. 
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of this restoration seems hitherto to have escaped notice. If 
the sloping line given by the top surface of the upper cornice 
be prolonged, it strikes the face of the cliff at a point about 
13 m. above the level of the stylobate. At this level a roughly 
worked groove is clearly to be seen running horizontally for 
a distance of about 2 m. (see Fig. 4). Probably the top row 
of roof tiles once fitted into it. Its position helps also to con- 


Figure 3.— Pian or Roor or East Sroa. 


firm the restoration of the facade, especially the height of the 
lower columns, — the only dimension which cannot be measured. 
In the drawings, PLATEs III-V and Figure 1, certain de- 


tails are shown for which no evidence from the remains can 
be adduced. ‘These are the details of the upper triglyphon 
(taken from those of the lower order), the sima and the roof- 
tiles, the balustrade between the upper columns, the interior 
columns, the capitals of the antae, the timbers which supported 
the upper floor and the roof, the steps of both staircases, and 
the bench running along the base of the rear wall. The floor 
was, as usual in stoae, of pounded earth.! The five intercol- 
umniations of the upper colonnade at the west end have been 
shown open as a means of lighting the square chamber. It is 
possible that they were closed, and that the chamber was lighted 
by an opening in the roof above the pit. The northern half of 
the upper story has been indicated as shut off by a wall and 
divided into rooms, on the analogy of the later West Stoa, which 


1 Koehler, J.c., p. 232, supposed that the floor was of slabs of Hymettus marble. 
But the evidence he gives is not convincing. The block of Hymettus marble just 
in front of the west staircase is explained by the existence of the staircase, and 
the cuttings along the inner edge of the stylobate are not as carefully made 
as would have been the case if they were to support marble slabs. There was 
a line of Hymettus slabs along the base of the rear wall where we have restored 
abench. Cf. Pvates II and III. 
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had four rooms at the back. The foundation wall running 
back from the fifth column has been used to restore a small 
chamber, though it is possible that this space contained another 
staircase giving a second means of access to the upper story. 
The architectural forms, the fine workmanship of such por- 
tions as go back to the original construction, and the use 


Figure 4.— Face or Rock, sHowrne Cutting. 


of |—| clamps make it clear that the Stoa is not to be dated 
later than the fourth century B.c., while the abundant use of 
Hymettus marble forbids assigning it to the fifth century. It may 
well be contemporaneous with the Dionysiac theatre, built 
during the administration of Lycurgus.! The circular pit and the 
tholos, or cave from which the spring emerges, may both be 
earlier structures incorporated in it, though there is no con- 
clusive evidence to support this view. The building was 


1This date is proposed by Judeich. Versakes holds that because the east 
wall was not intended to be visible the Stoa was built after, rather than before, 
the theatre. But this argument is not conclusive ; even before the theatre was 
built the higher ground level to the east would have hidden the lower courses of 
this wall from view. 
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seriously injured and rebuilt, or extensively repaired, in Ro- 
man times, in accordance with the original design. The evi- 
dence of more careless_repairs in still later times need not be 
described here. 

The Stoa was the largest and most important building in the 
Sanctuary. Its colonnade, open to the south and protected by 
the Acropolis from the north winds, formed an agreeable resort 
for the votaries of the god. In it was the spring whose me- 
dicinal qualities aided in the cures. Some important ceremony 
of the cult was doubtless performed in the square chamber at 
the west end; the circular well may have been the abode of 
the sacred serpents, though it seems more likely that it was 
used as a sacrificial pit. ‘The upper story was probably devoted 
to the rite of incubation; here Asclepius appeared to his sup- 
pliants in their sleep and performed miraculous cures such as 
those recorded in the Epidaurian inscriptions. 

GORDON ALLEN. 
L. D. CASKEY. 
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PRIVERNUM 


THE two books that deal specially with the history and 
topography of ancient Privernum,! by Teodoro Valle? and 
Giuseppe Marocco,’ are antiquated and unscientific ; and later 
writers, if they mention the monuments at all, either repeat 
the statements of these authorities or state that further local 
investigation is needed. From October, 1909, to June, 1910, 
therefore, I made a study of the remains in the territory of 
Privernum, including modern Piperno, the plain of the Amaseno 
and the neighboring hills. A brief summary of some results 
of these researches, with the evidence of ancient and modern 
historical sources, is here presented. 


The subject may conveniently be divided into two parts: 
the Volscian city, or Privernum before the Roman conquest of 
329 B.c.; and Privernum under Roman rule, from 329 B.c. to 


1This subject was suggested to me by Director Jesse Benedict Carter of the 
American School in Rome; I am most grateful to him for his kind assistance. 
I wish to thank also Director Thomas Ashby of the British School in Rome, 
and Ispettore Giuseppe Jannicola, Rag. Annibale Poggi, Sig. Simoni, the Secre- 
tary of the Commune, Don Umberto Belmonte, Don Giulio Bianconi, Don 
Ercole Reali, Sig. Pietro Tacconi, and other citizens of Piperno, for information 
generously given me. 

2 La regia et antica Piperno, citta nobilissima di Volsci nel Latio. Naples, 
1637. 

8 Descrizione topografica e cenni storici di Piperno. Rome, 1830. Reprinted 
in his Monumenti dello Stato Pontificio, Vol. IV (1834), pp. 162-187. 

4For example, Cappelletti, Le chiese d'Italia, Vol. VI (1847), pp. 539-543 ; 
Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica, Vol. LIII (1851), pp. 
239-249 ; Abbate, Guida della Provincia di Roma, Vol. II (1894), pp. 501-502 ; 
Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde, Vol. II? (1902), pp. 646-647; Frothingham, 
Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia (1910), pp. 73, 80. 

Other short accounts of no great value are: Cluverius, Jtalia Antiqua (1659), 
p. 579, whose statement about the ruins is referred to in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Geography, p. 670; Westphal, Die rémische Kampagne (1829), pp. 54, 87; 
G. Grandi in Natura ed Arte, Vol. III (1893-1894), pp. 256-258. 
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the fourth century A.D. Some remains, however, cannot be 
assigned definitely to one period to the exclusion of the other. 


I. THe Vouscran City 


As is the case in respect to many other Italian cities, there 
are no literary records of the history of Privernum before it 
became the opponent of Rome. Virgil tells the story of its 
warrior queen, Camilla, a legend which is still well known to 
the inhabitants of Piperno; but the tradition seems to contain 
no kernel of fact.!. 

The account of the city’s single-handed struggle with Rome 
can be given in a few words.? After a long period of peace, 
the Privernates in 358 B.c. laid waste some Roman territory, 
probably in the Pentine Marshes. Gaius Marcius Rutilus in 
a brief campaign the next year defeated them and celebrated a 
triumph.* According to Livy, twice later, in 342 and 330 B.c., 
the Privernates laid waste the lands of the Roman colonies of 
Norba and Setia, and were twice defeated by a certain Gaius 
Plautius in 341 and 329 B.c.4 Modern historical criticism 
reduces these two wars to one, that of 330-329 B.c.,5 which 
resulted in the capture of the city and the granting of a triumph 
to its captor, Gaius Plautius Decianus Hypsaeus. As a pun- 
ishment for the attack on Rome, the walls of Privernum were 
destroyed and the senators of the city were deported to quarters 
in Rome on the right bank of the Tiber. The lands of these 
nobles were probably confiscated and afterward assigned to 
Roman citizens; to this event the statement of Livy, that the 
Romans seized two-thirds of the territory of Privernum in 341 
B.C.,7 undoubtedly refers. At any rate, as Mommsen and Pais 


1 Aen. VII, 803 ff., XI, 532 ff., with comments of Servius. 

2See Nissen, 7 c.; Mommsen in C./.L. X, p. 637. 

8Livy, VI, 15, 11; 16, 3-6; Acta Triumphorum under 397 A.v.c. 

#Livy, VII, 42, 8, and VIII, 1, 1-3; VIII, 19, 4-21, 10. 

5 See Weissenborn’s notes on Livy, VIII, 1, 3 and 20, 6; Mommsen, J.c., and 
History of Rome (English ed.), Vol. I, pp. 459-460, foot-note 1; Pais, Storia 
di Roma, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 131, 254-256, who is still more radical. 

6 Livy, VIII, 20, 7-9; Acta Triumphorum under 425 a.v.c.; the coins in 
Babelon, Plautia 8-12, which he refers to the Plautius of 341 s.c., as does De 
Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, Vol. II, p. 273, foot-note 2. 

7 Livy, VIII, 1, 3. 
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have pointed out,! the date of this assignment of land was 
shortly before 318 B.c., when there were enough Roman citi- 
zens in the territory of Privernum to warrant the formation of 
the tribe Oufentina.? Livy and others assert that the Priver- 
nates did not suffer further punishment, but were granted full 
Roman citizenship, owing to the spirit of liberty displayed by 
their envoys and the firm attitude of Plautius. This tale, 
however, was clearly invented to flatter the Plautii;* and it is 
impossible to believe that the Privernates received greater 
privileges than those which the neighboring colonies of Circeii, 
Norba, and Setia, and the cities of Fundi and Formiae, then 
possessed.°® 

Regarding the exact site of this Volscian city, or the pres- 
ence of other Volscian settlements in this vicinity, the literary 
evidence gives no assistance ; the question can be answered 
only by studying the sites in the territory of Privernum where 
walls exist that are supposed to be Volscian. I shall therefore 
briefly describe these sites (which are marked on Figure 1), 
including the necessary measurements. 

The walls, which are all built of the local limestone, are 
of three varieties. To begin with, we have remains of the 
“first polygonal” style, in which the blocks are heaped 
together with little or no careful fitting of the joints. These 
are the following : 


1Mommsen, /.c. ; Pais, op. cit. pp. 298-299. 

2 Livy, IX, 20, 6; Festus, p. 194 M. 

%Livy, VIII, 20, 10-21, 10; Val. Max. VI, 2, 1-2; Dio Cass. frag. 35, 11; 
Dionys. Hal. (who connects the story with Gaius Marcius Rutilus) XIV, frag. 
xiii. 

*See Weissenborn’s note on Livy, VIII, 20, 10; Pais, op. cit. pp. 254-256. 

5 Mommsen, /.¢. ; Pais, op. cit. pp. 254-256, 292 ff. ; Beloch, Der italische Bund 
unter Roms Hegemonie, pp. 50, 122 ; and others. Circeii, Norba, and Setia were 
‘“* Latin ’’ colonies (Pauly-Wissowa, Coloniae, pp. 514-515) ; Fundi and Formiae 
were civitates sine suffragio (Mommsen in C.J.L. X, p. 601, with references). 

® My first two varieties are the same as the first two styles of ‘‘ polygonal ”’ 
masonry in the classification adopted by Rodolfo Fonteanive, Avanzi detti 
Ciclopici nella Provincia di Roma (Rome, 1887), pp. 24 ff. ; Giov. Batt. Giove- 
nale, J monumenti preromani di Lazio (Rome, 1900), pp. 5-8 ; and L. Savignoni 
and R. Mengarelli in Not. Scav. 1901, p. 550. Their ‘‘ third style ’’ of polygonal 
masonry is not found in the territory of Privernum; my third variety, or 
‘* quasi-ashlar’’ work, has many of the features of the ‘‘second polygonal ’’ 
style, but is a rudimentary ashlar rather than a polygonal masonry. 
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(1) Above the springs of Gracilli on the Pontine Marshes, 
the supporting wall of an ancient road, traceable several hun- 
dred metres in a southeasterly direction along the hillside 


Figure 2.— Supporting or Roap at GRACILLI. 


(Fig. 1,1; Fig. 2).1* Just below the piece shown in Figure 2 
is another retaining wall of some sort, visible for about 15 m. 
(2) Above Ceriara on the southern slope of Monte Mac- 


chione, the retaining walls of the road mentioned in Not. Scav. 
1899, p. 94. Of these I traced five distinct lines, making four 
zigzags (Fig. 1, 2). 

Secondly, there are the following walls of the “second polyg- 
onal” style, in which the joints are carefully fitted, but the 
surfaces are left more or less rough. 

(1) At Li Cattivi on the eastern slope of Monte S. Angelo 

1 Figures 2-10 are from photographs taken by Mr. J. H. Ten Eyck Burr, of 
the American School in Rome, who has spared neither time nor trouble in mak- 
ing this part of the work a success. I am deeply indebted to him for this valuable 
aid to my investigations, and for his advice and assistance in other ways during 
the trips he made with me to Piperno and the surrounding country. 
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(Fig. 1, 3), a series of terrace walls, following the contour of 
the hillside. The lowest wall is about 16 m. long (Fig. 3); 
3.90 m. above it is a parallel wall traceable for 24.30 m. ; 
23.60 m. higher is another parallel wall of about 12.60 m. in 
length (Fig. 4). Connecting the southern ends of the two 


Figure 3.— Lowest Terrace Watt at Li Carrivi. 


lower walls is a cross-wall running back for 8.70 m. (Fig. 5) ; 
no other cross-walls can be identified with certainty. The site 
has been so built over in Roman and modern times that the 
exact plan of the older walls is difficult to ascertain. 
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(2) In the plain east of Colle Ferruccio (Fig. 1, 4) are some 
badly preserved walls that form a great platform like that of 
Ceriara. The line of a back-wall of about 67 m. in length is 
clear. Toward the western end of this wall, and 3.50 m. 
behind it, a parallel line of blocks is embedded in the ground ; 
we might suppose we were dealing with a road, were it not 
for a cross-wall beginning 38.50 m. from this same western 


} 


Figure 4.— Hicuest Terrace Watt at Li Cattrivi1; Roman WALLS IN 
Front. 


end and running back for 3 m. From the eastern end of the 
back-wall another wall projects at right angles into the plain 
for 28 m., forming a corner with a wall, parallel to the long 
back-wall, that can be traced for only 23 m. toward the west. 
All these walls are more regularly laid than those at Li 
Cattivi. 

(3) The platform of Ceriara, fully described in Not. Scav. 
1899, pp. 88 ff. (Fig. 1, 5). The walls of this approach in 
regularity those of the third variety. 
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(4) At Fascia d’Oliva on the Pontine Marshes (Fig. 1, 6), a 
wall, more regularly laid than the walls at Colle Ferruccio, is 
built into the modern fence along the foot of the hill for a dis- 
tance of 30 m. and is traceable for 70 m. more toward the 
north. 

The third variety may be called “ quasi-ashlar.” It differs 
from the “second polygonal” style in having four-sided blocks, 


Figure 5,—-Corner oF TerRACE at Li Carttivi. 


laid in more or less regular courses. The surfaces are still 
rough or “rusticated.” I have also included under this head 
some walls, apparently laid in courses, of which only one line 
of stones is left, although the masonry may have resembled one 
of the other two styles when it was intact. The ruins of this 
“ quasi-ashlar” masonry in the territory of Privernum are as 
follows : 

(1) Two imposing platforms, separated by a ravine, project- 
ing from the hillside above the Pontine Marshes at Castello 
Valentino (Fig. 1,7). The one to the west (seen in the dis- 
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7.00 m. long and 


tance in Fig. 6) has a southern front about, 2 
over 4 m. high (Fig. 7), with a western side (Fig. 8), partly 
rebuilt in mediaeval times, 24 m. long, and an eastern side, 
which is now visible for a distance of 5m. About 12 m. back 
from the front, and 4 m. east of the eastern side of the main 
platform, is a corner extending for 21 m. east and 24 m. north, 


Figure 6.— Western Pratrorm At CasTELLo VaLentino, (Ancient wall 
at left, mediaeval wall at right.) 


the greatest height of which is 6 m. This, however, as the 
plentiful use of mortar and small stones shows, was rebuilt in 
late Roman, or more probably, in mediaeval, times. Mediaeval 
also are: a wall of small stones running for 5 m. toward the 
west from the northern end of the last-named wall; similar 
walls inside the platform at the southwest and outside it at the 
southeast; and two underground reservoirs, one inside the 
ancient platform, the other outside it. 

The platform to the east is not so well preserved. It has a 
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southern front about 30 m. long and 3.50 m. high, with a west- 
ern side running back for about 6 m.; there are no traces of 
an eastern side. 

(2) At Mura Saratte, on the eastern slope of Monte della 
Difesa (Fig. 1, 8). remains of another platform are visible. 
The southeastern corner is intact; the southern side runs back 
for about 9 m., and the front is preserved for a distance of 7 m., 
and then, after a gap of 16 m., for 7 m. more, including one 
peculiar jog (Fig. 9). Below this terrace there are a large 


Figure 7.— WesterN PLatrorRM at CaSTELLO VALENTINO, SouTH WALL. 


mediaeval wall and an immense Roman reservoir which has 
been almost entirely destroyed. 

(3) The wall at the Madonna delle Grazie (Fig. 1, 9), which 
is described and illustrated in Wot. Seav. 1899, pp. 95-96, and 
p- 97, Fig. 10. Neither its location nor its size is correctly 
given there. It is really 290 m. almost due south of the Ma- 
donna delle Grazie, and measures 19 m. along the front and 
5.10 m. along the side. Here, too, are scanty traces of Roman 
occupation, but these are on the terrace itself. 

(4) At Pozzi Reali (Fig. 1, 10), in the little valley to the 
southeast of S. Eramo, one course of rather rough wall is em- 
bedded in the ground (Fig. 10). It forms a corner, with sides 
4.80 m. and 3 m. in length. 

(5) In two places at the Rione Mortola, which is some dis- 
tance east of the Fascia d’Oliva already mentioned (Fig. 1, 11 
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gives the location), just at the edge of the marsh are parallel 
lines of stones which seem to mark the elevated causeway of an 
ancient road. The first piece, situated to the east of the stream 
which is shown in Figure 1, is curving; the lines of stones 
are 3.90 m. apart and are 8.30 m. and 7.40 m. in length. The 
other piece is some distance to the west of the same stream, 
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Ficure 8.— Western at CasTELLO VaLentino, Wrest WALL. 


above a broad terrace supported by a rough retaining wall. 
The lines of stones are 3.10 m. apart and are 12.50 m. and 
8 m.in length. In neither of these fragments do the two lines 
of stones begin directly opposite each other; in fact, the side 
of the second piece, which is more distant from the marsh, is 
visible at intervals in the turf for about 45 m. to the east of 
the point where it becomes a continuous wall. 
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(6) Along the southern side of the hill opposite the casello 
of the railway, which is numbered 48.652 (Fig. 1, 12), runs a 
single line of rough stones for about 80 m. This may mark the 
line of a road which joined the main road that ran not far to 
the northwest through the plain. 

It is clear from the above descriptions that not one of these 
remains is on the site of the ancient city. The walls that do 


Figure 9.— Corner OF TERRACE AT Mura SARATTE. 


not serve as supporting walls for roads are usually situated in 
the open, which would be the last place in the world for the 
ancient Volscians to build a town.! The ruins of Mura Saratte, 
- Li Cattivi, and Castello Valentino are situated on hillsides, to 
be sure; but not one of them is extensive enough for a city of 
importance, and each of them is exposed to attack from above. 

Moreover, the excavations at Norba have shown that the 


1 The absurdity of the idea of most writers, that Volscian Privernum was in 
the plain, is clear to any one who knows anything about the sites of early cities. 
See on this point Nissen, /.c., Frothingham, op. cit. p. 73, Not. Scav. 1899, p. 96. 
Silius Italicus calls Privernum altum (VI, 42-43). 
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early date formerly given to both types of polygonal walls is 
not always warranted.! The walls in the vicinity of Piperno, 
like those of Norba, may date from a time later than the fourth 
century B.c., that is, from the period after the Roman con- 
quest. Indeed, the presence of later Roman remains in sey- 
eral places, as mentioned above, arouses suspicion, and makes 
us wonder if we are not dealing at times with very late imita- 
tions of an earlier style.2 At any rate, all of the “ polygonal” 


Figure 10.— Watt at Pozzi Reatti. 


walls in the territory of Privernum may belong to the Roman 
period rather than to the Volscian; and the “ quasi-ashlar” 
masonry is certainly not earlier than the “ second polygonal” 
style, but is rather a later development of it. 

Notwithstanding this lack of evidence, I believe that the 


1 Not. Scav. 1901, pp. 548 ff. ; 1903, pp. 259 ff. Frothingham, op. cit. pp. 
59-60, 81-83, 94-96, defends the older view, that these walls at Norba, and 
others like them, date from the pre-Roman period. 

2 For such an imitation at Grotte di Torri in the Sabine country, see Giove- 


nale, op. cit. pp. 42-48. 
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probable site of Volscian Privernum may be fixed. A careful 
study of this territory, in fact, shows that only two places can 
possibly have any serious claims, namely, the hill on which the 
town of Piperno is situated, and Monte Macchione. 

The hill on which Piperno is situated is rather low (150 m.), 
but is fairly well isolated and near the later Roman settlement 
of Privernum. Its claim is supported by the fact that in the 
early Middle Ages most of the people who lived in the plain 
near Roman Privernum moved to this hill; for it was a com- 
mon practice in mediaeval times, when people moved from a 
plain to the hills, to return to a height that was occupied in 
ancient times and was later abandoned, as happened at Civita 
Castellana, Cervetri, and Norma. However, for so important 
a city as Privernum, the hill now occupied by Piperno offers 
too much slope and too little flat surface at the top; and there 
are no traces whatever of ancient habitations on this hill or on 
the low ridges adjoining it to the northwest.! 

Monte Macchione, in my opinion, is rather the place which 
deserves the honor.? It is almost completely isolated, and it 
compares favorably in height with other ancient sites in the 
vicinity. The top is a magnificent plateau nearly a kilometre 
in length, with two high points that would serve admirably as 
citadels. It does not control the entrance to the plain of 
Privernum like the height of Quartara, which rises to the 
south, but it overlooks both the Pontine Marshes and the plain 
and commands the short routes through the mountains toward 
Sezze, the ancient Setia. Above all, the road line leading up 
Monte Macchione proves that there was an ancient settlement 
at the top. This settlement, of course, might be an early Ro- 
man colony like Setia and Norba, rather than the original 


1In Not. Scav. 1899, p. 96, Ispettore Giuseppe Jannicola reported polygonal 
walls at Montanino (Fig. 1, 13), the name given to the eastern slope of the hill of 
S. Lorenzo, which lies just to the northwest of Piperno and is separated from it 
by ashallow depression. I have been carefully over the ground twice, especially 
in the ‘‘ proprieta di Mattia Monti,’’ where the wall is said to be, but can find no 
traces of any such construction. 

2The fact that this must be the site of some ancient settlement was pointed 
out in Not. Scav. 1899, p. 94. 

3 Height of Monte Macchione, 271 m.; of Sezze, ancient Setia, 319 m. ; of 
Roman Norba, 387 m. (higher in places). 
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Volscian city. But for an early Roman colony at Privernum 
there is not a bit of literary evidence; and even if we should 
grant that there was such a colony on this hill, it would be 
difficult to explain why no imposing walls like those of Setia 
and Norba are left. Regarding the Volscian city, however, 
we have Livy’s statement! that the Romans tore down its walls 
and placed a strong guard over it. If this is true, the fact 
that there are no walls on Monte Macchione confirms the opinion 
already expressed, that on it was situated Volscian Privernum. 

In closing, a few words must be said of the possibility that 
other remains which I have described above may be connected 
with the Volscian period. It is tempting to assume that the 
platform of Ceriara dates from the time of the Volscian city 
which lay above it on Monte Macchione; but the part of it 
that looks the most archaic, the cistern, resembles the cistern 
of Roman Norba,? and the question must be left open. 

It is more reasonable to suppose that this terrace, and the 
one like it to the east of the Colle Ferruccio, were built at a 
later time on the line of an old Volscian road or path that 
skirted the hills on the north side of the plain. Certainly a 
Volscian road extended to the foot of Monte Macchione, from 
which the road that is still visible wound up to the Volscian 
settlement. 

At any rate, one Volscian road in this territory can be iden- 
tified with certainty, namely, the route along the Pontine 
Marshes, the course of which is clearly marked by the walls at 
Fascia d’Oliva, the causeway at the Rione Mortola and the long 
retaining wall at Gracilli.* As stated before, none of these 
walls is necessarily Volscian, though I believe that the remains 
at Gracilli are of that period, as they are the only walls in the 
territory of Privernum that resemble those of the road up 
Monte Macchione. But this route existed from an early time, 
for it formed a part of the only short and easy means of com- 

1 Livy, VIII, 20, 7. 

2 A similar cistern exists inside the citadel walls of Monte Circeo, which may 
be pre-Roman, but it proves nothing as to the date of the walls themselves. 
See Ashby in Mél. Arch. Hist. XXV (1905), p. 178, note 2. 


8 Marked as vestigia viae on Pl. I of De la Blanchére’s monograph, Terra- 
cine, Bibliotheque des Ecoles Frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, Fascicule XXXIV 


(1884). 
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munication that the people of this territory had until the Via 
Appia, with its branch to Setia, was built in 312 B.c. Even 
after the Via Appia became the great highway, this older route 
was still used; and it is interesting to note that it has con- 
tinued to be a thoroughfare down to the present, and that the 
new short railway line from Rome to Naples, as it passes 
through the territory of Privernum, will follow this old Vol- 


scian road.! 
HenrY H. ARMSTRONG. 


UnIvERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arsor, 1910. 
1The more frequented road, however, used as a post-road until Pius VI re- 
opened the Via Appia, has been through the plain of Privernum and the city of 
Piperno. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-30, 1910 


THe Archaeological Institute of America held its twelfth 
general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1910, 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association. Five sessions were held for the reading of 
papers. The abstracts which follow were, with few exceptions, 
furnished by the authors. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University, A 
Bronze Cista in the Loeb Collection. 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


2. Professor Alfred Emerson, of the Art Institute, Chicago, 
The Case of Kyniska. (Read by Professor D. M. Robinson.) 


Kyniska, the sister of the Spartan king Agis, was the only woman 
in antiquity to win a chariot race at Olympia. The date of her vic- 
tory has usually been placed in 400 or 396 B.c., but should with 
greater probability be assigned to 412. Her portrait statue by 
Apelleas, dedicated at Olympia, may perhaps be identified with the 
smallest of the six female figures of bronze found in the so-called 
villa of Piso at Herculaneum. These figures represent what Spar- 
tan art must have resembled in the best period. Pliny, who men- 
tions Apelleas as the author of several statues of women adorning 
themselves, no doubt often visited this villa and may well have had 
these statues in mind. 


3. Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Report on the Excavation of Cyrene. 


No abstract of this paper was received. 
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4. Professor David G. Lyon, of Harvard University, The 
Harvard Expedition to Samaria during the Year 1910. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


5. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
Della Robbias in America. 


When Cavallucci and Molinier in 1884 published their Catalogue 
of the Della Robbias they knew of only one in this country. The 
list may now be extended to more than fifty. For Luca Della Robbia 
the most important is a Madonna and Child in a niche, owned by 
Mrs. George T. Bliss of New York. Three others from Luca’s atelier 
or in his manner are in Boston. Andrea Della Robbia is represented 
by the somewhat damaged altarpiece in the Metropolitan Museum, 
by a beautiful Madonna owned by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont in Newport, 
and by eighteen others, from his hand or from his atelier, in Balti- 
more, Boston, Newport, New York, Princeton, and Roslyn. Giovanni 
Della Robbia is finely represented by a lunette.in the Brooklyn 
Museum, by two altarpieces owned by Mr. Henry Walters, Balti- 
more, and by Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Boston, and by four less important 
works in Boston, Newport, New York, and Roslyn. There are also 
some twenty examples by other members of the Robbia School to be 
found in Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Newport, New York, Roslyn, 
and Tuxedo. 


6. Professor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, 
Italian Paintings in America. 


This paper treated of Italian Paintings in America with especial 
reference to the Florentine school. It was shown that in the Sien- 
ese, Venetian, and Umbrian schools the chief masters, with a few 
exceptions, were now represented in America by excellent examples. 
In the Florentine school the notable deticiencies — mostly “nevitable 
ones— were Masolino, Masaccio, Verrocchio, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Ghirlandaio, and Michelangelo, though in some few cases the man- 
ner of a master was fairly well exemplified in the work of scholars. 
Fifteen projections were shown on the screen including works by 
Florentine painters from Giotto (Mrs. John L. Gardner’s Presenta- 
tion) to Raphael (the Inghirami portrait in the same collection). 
Among unedited or little known pictures were shown three recent 
acquisitions to the John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia: an 
altarpiece in five compartments by Giottino, a small Annunciation 
by Luca Signorelli, and a portrait of Lorentino, the humanist, in 
Botticelli’s early manner. The survey included only eastern gal- 
leries readily accessible to students. Of these Mrs. Gardner’s col- 
lection contains the greatest number of masterpieces, Mr. John G. 
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Johnson’s far the largest number of pictures of art historical impor- 
tance. The conclusion of the paper was that the discursive study 
of Italian painting can now be very profitably undertaken in Amer- 
ica. The speaker urged a more confident recognition and use of 
such great and growing resources. 

7. Miss Esther Boise Van Deman, Research Associate of 
the Carnegie Institution, Rome, Methods of Classifying Roman 
Concrete Structures. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

8. Professor Oliver S. Tonks, of Princeton University, A 
Marble Roman Bowl from Bagdad. 

The bowl is four inches in height and seven and one half inches 
in diameter across the top, and is carved from a block of gray marble 
streaked with black. It was purchased in Damascus and was said 
to have come from Bagdad. 

The decoration consists of two busts and a series of figures in low 
relief carved on the exterior of the bowl, of such size as practically 
to cover the whole of the surface. The two busts, clearly copied 
from busts in the round, are probably intended for those of Hadrian 
and Sabina. To the right of these follow in succession (1) a nude 
female leaning on a fence watching (2) the Wolf and the Twins; 
(3) a nude female, named Atalanta by an inscription, seated side- 
wise on the back of a goose_or swan; (4) a half-draped female 
(Pandora) with the imperial Roman eagle (?) on a sphere which 
rests on her knee; (5) Hygieia; and (6) Aesculapius. 

The inscriptions on the bowl, while in places yielding a meaning 
by themselves, contributed little toward explaining the purpose of 
the bowl. The possibility of a magical meaning lying concealed in 
them was suggested in connection with the idea that the vessel may 
have been used for medicinal purposes. 


9. Dr. George W. Elderkin, of Princeton University, The 


Erechtheum. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 8 P.M. 
Joint Session of the Institute and the Philological Association. 
The following archaeological papers were presented: 
1. Miss Elizabeth M. Gardiner, of the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, A Pair of Black-figured Lekythoi in the Worcester Museum. 
This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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2. Professor Mitchell Carroll, General Secretary of the 
Archaeological Institute, Classical Studies and the Awakening 
in Art. 


This paper is a development of the thought that the revival of 
classical studies will come through the awakening of interest in the 
arts in general. The awakening in art is noticeable in all parts of 
the country and this will be followed by a steadily growing inter- 
est in letters, including classical literature. People are quick to 
realize that classical art is fundamental to all branches of modern 
art, and that acquaintance with the arts of the ancients is essential 
to an appreciation of the arts of to-day. Classical studies have an 
important mission in cultivating a proper appreciation of the fine 
arts, including literature and music with the rest. “The scientific 
treatment of literary subjects and other branches of art instruction 
has, on the whole, proved unsatisfactory. The main hope for a re- 
vival of interest in the classics, and in the elder humanities generally, 
lies in the development of art instruction on the broadest lines, at 
the university level, and the treatment of literary subjects primarily 
as related to art, rather than as related to natural science” (Elmer 
E. Brown). 


3. Professor Lewis Bayles Paton, of Hartford Theological 


Seminary, Survivals of Primitive Religion in Syria. 


The religion of the primitive Canaanites consisted in the worship 
of an immense number of local numina that inhabited springs, trees, 
mountain-tops, caves, and tombs. When the Israelites conquered 
Canaan, they appropriated the sanctuaries of the earlier inhabitants 
and continued the worship that had been paid to the ancient baals. 
The prophets opposed this sort of religion, and Deuteronomy com- 
manded a destruction of the high places, but little was accomplished 
in the way of reformation. Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamme- 
danism have all been uncompromisingly monotheistic, but they have 
not succeeded in abolishing the cult in the high places. The old 
baals still exist under the names of Jewish, Christian, and Moham- 
medan saints who are supposed to be buried in these spots. 

During the years 1903 and 1904 the writer of this paper had the 
opportunity to observe the following survivals of primitive religion 
in Palestine: (1) Holy Springs. — At Afka, at the source of the 
Adonis River, is aspring inhabited by a female saint concerning whom 
the ancient myth of Astarte and Adonis is told. At Katana and at 
Baniyas are other sacred springs. (2) Trees. — At the cedars of 
Lebanon, at the grave of Sheikh ‘Othman, at Baniyas, Nebi Yehidah, 
Tell el Kadi, Nebi Yfisha’, Abu Balfita, and Jifna are sacred trees to 
which sacrifices are brought. (3) Mountains. — On the tops of many 
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mountains are shrines which are regarded as the burial places of 
saints. At these all the rites of the ancient baal-cult are kept up. 
(4) Caves are still regarded as sanctuaries in many parts of the land. 
(5) Where there is no other natural object the grave of a saint is 
shown as the sacred object. 


4. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, The Sequence in the Development of Art in Copan and 
Quirigua. 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL, 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 9.30 A.M. 


Joint session of the Institute and the American Anthropo- 
logical Association. 
The following archaeological papers were presented : 
5 


1. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington, The Work of the 
School of American Archaeology in 1910. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Professor William H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Measurements of 1910 in the Spiral Stair- 
way of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 


JOURNAL. 


3. Mr. Hiram Bingham, of Yale University, The Ruins of 


Choqquequirau. 


In February, 1909, while on my way overland from Cuzco, Peru, 
to Lima, accompanied by Mr. Clarence L. Hay, I visited the ruins 
of Choqquequirau, located in the valley of the Apurimac, two days 
journey from Abancay. The tradition is that it was the home of 
Manco Capac, the last Inca. Owing to the fact that the ruins are 
located on a lofty promontory six thousand feet above the river, and 
surrounded by precipices on three sides, it was not until a Peruvian 
treasure-seeking company had constructed a suspension bridge over 
the frightful rapids of the Apurimac that Choqquequirau became 
accessible. The workmen had found no gold, and only a few objects 
of minor interest. Thanks to the amount of clearing made by them, 
we were able in four days to make a rough survey of the principal 
ruins, which are clustered in several groups on artificial terraces and 
natural shelves. Some of the buildings were long and narrow, with 
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one story; others of a story and a half, with tall gables. Similar 
buildings were found by Squier near Lake Titicaca and at Ollantay- 
tambo. The interiors of nearly all the buildings were ornamented 
with irregular niches. The walls were composed of unhewn frag- 
ments of stone, cemented together with a stiff clay. Some of the 
buildings were faced with stucco. They were ornamented on the 
interior with cylindrical blocks of stone about three inches in diame- 
ter, projecting twelve or fourteen inches from the wall, about seven 
feet above the ground, between each niche. The southeast corner 
of the upper group of buildings is distinguished by a giant stairway 
consisting of fourteen great steps, averaging about fifteen feet wide, 
and four and a half feet high, and five feet deep. In a grave was 
found a small earthenware jar about one inch in diameter. The 
graves were placed under projecting ledges. Some of the skulls 
found had been artificially flattened. It is entirely possible that 
Choqquequirau was the home of the last Inca, but it seems more 
probable that it was built as a frontier fortress, defending the val- 
ley of the Apurimac, one of the natural approaches to Cuzco, the 
Inca capital. 


4, Dr. A. M. Tozzer, of Harvard University, Recent Explo- 
rations in Northern Guatemala. 
To be published in the American Anthropologist. 


5. Mr. Sylvanus G. Morley, of Sante Fé, The Historical Value 
of the Books of Chilan Balam. 
This paper is to be published in the JoURNAL. 


6. Mr. Charles H. Hawes, of Dartmouth College, Cretan 
Anthropometry. 


Since Professor Boyd Dawkins and Dr. Duckworth concluded that 
the ancient Cretans belonged to the long-headed, dark, short, Medi- 
terranean race, the examination of additional ancient skulls and 
measurements of living Cretans made by me have gone far to con- 
firm this conclusion, and to show that the average modern Cretan is 
a modification of this type and has a broader head than his ancestor. 

Nevertheless, the facts here set forth demonstrate that the ancient 
Cretans or Minoans with their characteristic long head are still rep- 
resented in the more inaccessible regions, and that the broadening 
element is due to the presence of brachycephals who are mainly con- 
fined to the plains and coasts. Further, the facts are interpreted to 
indicate that the broad-heads are descendants of aliens, and in the 
main of prehistoric immigrants. ; 

The data for Minoan skulls are obtained from 118 crania, of which 
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I use here 78 male skulls (ca. 2000 B.c.) leaving out those of the Late 
Minoan period, during which there is both archaeological and anthro- 
pological evidence of an alien immigration. These 78 skulls yield 
an average cranial index of 74.0, and the long-heads are to the broad- 
heads as 5 to 1. 

The data for modern Cretans are plentiful, amounting to over 60,000 
measurements and observations, and for this reason comparisons are 
at present confined to the cephalic index. Adding 199 Cretans 
measured by Dr. Duckworth to those measured in my expeditions of 
1905 and 1909, we have a total of 3183. But from these have been 
deducted foreigners, women and children, and even Mussulman 
Cretans, leaving 2290 modern Cretans as the basis for the following 
comparisons. These yield an average cephalic index of 79.0 to be 
compared with 76.0 (i.e. 74.0, the cranial index, plus 2.0 allowance 
for the cephalic). The average modern Cretan is, therefore, mesati- 
cephalic, midway between his ancestor, the ancient Cretan, and his 
neighbor, the modern Greek (c. 82.3); and the long-heads are to the 
broad-heads in the proportion of 5 to4. The difference is appreci- 
able and impels us to ask, Do the descendants of the ancient Cretans, 
with a cephalic index of 76.0, exist in Crete today? If so it is 
reasonable to suppose that the invading aliens have driven the 
natives up into the hills, and there we find them. Present in the 
plains they predominate in the mountains. In the mountain plain 
of Lasithi (2700 ft.) the average cephalic index is 76.5, with a pro- 
portion of 9 dolichocephals to 1 brachycephal. On the northern 
slopes of Mount Ida the cephalic index is 76.5. On the northern 
slopes of the White Mountains, in the west, in one village, 65 men 
averaged 76.9 compared with 79.9 in the plains immediately below. 
In the Messara Mountains of the centre the average was 76.9 in con- 
trast to 80.9 in the plains. 28 skulls of revolutionists of 1821 and 
1866, chosen at random from the mausoleum of a mountain monas- 
tery, yielded a cranial index of 74.2 and a ratio of 42 long-heads to 
1 broad-head. In the less accessible mountain regions are thus to 
be found modern Cretans of similar cephalic index and ratio of doli- 
chocephals to brachycephals to those of Minoan Crete. 

How, then, has the average cephalic index risen in 4000 years from 
76 to 79? I have already suggested that this change is due to the 
presence of the descendants of prehistoric immigrants. Reviewing 
historic invasions, it is possible to dispense with both Turkish and 
Venetian physiological influence. _Mussulmans have been rigidly 
excluded from these records, and the Venetians, I have shown by a 
careful comparison of the Venetian-named Cretans with the rest, 
possess exactly the same cephalic index, thus evincing a breeding- 
out in the course of nine generations of the infusion of Venetian 
blood that Crete received. This leaves us with the prehistoric in- 
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vasions of the Achaeans and the Dorians, which tradition, history, and 
archaeology attest. Anthropometry witnesses to an invasion of 
broad-heads in the Third Late Minoan period (1450-1200 s.c.). It 
is to the Dorian inroad, a migration of a people, rather than to the 
freebooting Achaeans, that I attribute the chief part in the broaden- 
ing of the Cretan head. This is best illustrated in the southwest 
corner of Crete in the eparchies of Sphakia and Selinon. The 
Sphakiots are by tradition and dialect Dorians, and seem to have 
maintained the purity of their blood by resisting all invaders and by 
the custom of endogamy. They and their neighbors have average 
cephalic indices of 80.4 and 80.9, and the broad-heads are in the ma- 
jority of 3 to 2 and 3.to1. If we assume, as many scholars do, that 
the Dorians ultimately came from Illyria, we have an explanation to 
hand. The Illyrice stock is unmistakable and exceptional in Europe 
to-day, in that it combines a broad head with a tall frame. In this 
southwest corner of Crete is a broad-headed people with a stature of 
1709 mm. (cf. Dalmatians, 1711 mm.), whereas the central and west- 
ern Cretans average 40 mm. less. 

A further test made with an instrument I had just invented, the 
comparison of the sagittal curve of the living head, brings out a strik- 
ing likeness between the brachycephalic Sphakiots, the Albanians 
(the oldest inhabitants of Illyria), and the Tsakonians, a tribe in the 
east of the Peloponnesus, 8000 in number, who still speak a Dorian 
dialect unintelligible to the Greeks. These three peoples, all with 
claims to Dorian descent, separated by hundreds of miles, yield ex- 
actly similar sagittal curves, and their normal types very closely ap- 
proximate, whereas the contrast to that of the Mediterranean race 
is extraordinary. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 2 P.M. 


1. Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, An Archaie Greek Grave Stele in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

This paper will be published in alater number of the JoURNAL. 


2. Miss Esther Boise Van Deman, Research Associate of the 
Carnegie Institution, Rome, The Work of Domitian on the Pala- 
tine Hill in Rome. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Professor James A. Montgomery, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Some Incantation Bowls from Nippur. 
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The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
unearthed a large number of specimens of that peculiarly Babylo- 
nian category of antiquities to which the name “ incantation bowls ” 
has been given. The lion’s share of these spoils has gone to the 
museum at Constantinople, which reserved to itself the largest and 
most perfect specimens. But with the balance’ the University of 
Pennsylvania has probably the next to the largest collection of 
these articles. About 150 numbers are given to them in the Mu- 
seum catalogue; however, the registration includes many fragments, 
illegible bowls, some duplicates, and a large number of bowls 
which were inscribed with senseless inscriptions, either to deceive 
the human clients or possibly the demons themselves. There remain 
about forty inscribed bowls which I am preparing for early pub- 
lication. 

Many inscriptions of this species have been published, espe- 
cially by Schwab and Pognon. They are almost without exception 
incantations for the preservation of the client, his family and be- 
longings, from the evil spirits which obsess human kind. Long 
lists of these demons are given, like those found in the Babylonian 
incantations; especially prominent are the Jilis and Jiliths and other 
male and female hobgoblins, which like the classical ineubi and suc- 
cubae interfere with the regularity of the domestic life. The bowls 
from Nippur are in general of the same character. I will note only 
some special points of interest which appear in them. 

Three dialects with their respective scripts are represented: what 
we may call the Judaeo-Aramaic dialect, like that of the Babylonian 
Talmud; the Mandaic; and a form of the Syriac (Edessene) tongue, 
in an early type of the Estranghelo alphabet, which is unique. It 
has probably survived from an earlier age. I should not place the 
inscriptions later than the Arabic conquest; this script might argue 
to a considerably earlier age. 

One of the inscriptions finally settles the praxis of the magic. 
The bowl was inverted for the purpose of suppressing the demons, 
and duplicates were placed At the four corners of the house. The 
large number of personal names is of interest to the philologist and 
historian; they are mostly Persian. The syncretism of the magic 
appears from certain connections with pagan cults; Nannai is one 
of the deities, and there are traces of the Hermetic cult, and pro- 
bably also of the doctrine of Aeonpaios. Two of the inscriptions are 
love charms and show indubitable relations with like incantations in 
the Greek papyri. Of interest ‘is a tradition concerning Joshua ben 
Perachia, one of the pre-Christian Jewish teachers, who is described 
as having made an ascent into heaven; this may throw some light 
on the Enoch literature. In one proper name the Tetragrammaton 
appears spelled out as Yahbeh. 
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4. Miss Caroline L. Ransom, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, Coptic Architectural Fragments recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum. 


During 1910 the Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired from 
Egypt 166 inscribed and sculptured stone fragments of the Christian 
period. About three-fourths of these were purchased from the 
Egyptian government, and came chiefly from the Monastery of St. 
Jeremias at Sakkara, whose foundation is placed on historical evi- 
dence about 470 a.p. (Quibell, Excavations at Saqgara, Vol. III, 
p- 111). The finds at this monastery are especially important for 
the study of Coptic art, inasmuch as they include a large mass of 
architectural sculpture approximately dated, and of marked beauty 
and variety of design. 

In dealing with new material of this character, one will inevitably 
make grateful use of Professor Strzygowski’s HKoptische Kunst (Cata- 
logue général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire, Vol. 
XII), in which all the Coptie sculptures which had been received 
by the Cairo museum prior to April, 1901, and a few others received 
between 1901 and November, 1903, are given scholarly and exhaust- 
ive treatment. If the sculptures from Sakkara had been available 
when Professor Strzygowski- wrote, it would seem that his conclu- 
sions must have been modified on two important points. One is the 
matter of the dates assigned; these, he frankly admits, have largely 
“ Gefihlswert ” (Koptische Kunst, p. 22), because of the paucity then 
of definitely dated finds as standards of reference. Sculptures simi- 
lar to a number for which he suggests a fourth to fifth century origin 
have since been found at Sakkara, where they cannot possibly be 
earlier than the sixth century. This is clear, since pieces obviously 
earlier than the sculptures in question have been found on the same 
site, precluding for the later styles a date within the limits of the 
fifth century. Further, the emphasis laid by Professor Strzygowski 
on the individuality of the local schools will, perhaps, require mod- 
ification, at least so far as architectural sculpture is concerned. His 
view is based, in the first instance, on the designs of grave stelae 
(op. cit., p. xxi), for which there was, of course, in each locality, 
a steady and considerable demand favorable to the development of 
a local style. But he extends this view to include architectural 
sculpture, and attributes, on grounds of style, certain architectural 
pieces of unknown provenience to Bawit and Ahnas, suggestions 
not borne out by the finds at Sakkara. An illustration of both these 
points is afforded by the capital, No. 7344 (op. cit., pp. 69-71), of which 
the place of finding is unknown, and which is assigned tentatively to 
Bawit, and dated fourth to fifth century. An almost exact duplicate 
of this in design and technic has come to light at Sakkara (Quibell, 
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Excavations at Saqqgara, P|. XXI, 1), together with numerous related 
capitals, and these cannot be earlier than the sixth century, if, indeed, 
they are as early. Another instance of likeness of design and 
technic in sculptures found widely apart is seen in the examples of 
a type of capital with four large acanthus leaves covering the core, 
and inverted palmettes on the abacus, discovered near Alexandria 
(Bulletin de la Société archéologique d’ Alexandrie, No. 9, Fig. 8, p. 11), 
at Sakkara (Quibell, op. cit., Pl. XXIII), and at Ahnas (Petrie, Roman 
Ehnasya, Pl. LX XI). 

This suggests either the exportation from one centre where lime- 
stone of good quality was at hand of the sculptures which enriched 
these monasteries, or more likely the superintendence of their exe- 
cution on the spot by skilled workmen, who went from place to 
place, and thus disseminated throughout the limestone area like 
designs and methods of work. The question where they got their 
stimulus and training, and the further determination, following 
Professor Strzygowski’s pioneer work, of the chronology of the 
various types will be better attempted when the fourth volume of 
Mr. Quibell’s Sakkara publication shall have appeared, and the 
sculptures from the French work at Bawit (where inscriptional 
evidence of value in dating was found) shall be made available. 

Lantern-slides of many of the important pieces in New York were 
shown at the Providence meeting, but the limits of this report for- 
bid the discussion, or even enumeration, of them. 


5. Professor George F. Moore, of Harvard University, 
Hebrew Ostraka of the Ninth Century from Samaria. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


6. Dr. Edmund von Mach, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Classic Myths in Art. 


Illustrating a book on ancient mythology offers great difficulties 
because the modern reader expects one thing, and the ancient artist 
intentionally offered a very different thing. We have grown to be 
a reading people, forming our ideas largely on the written word, 
while in antiquity the spoken word opened the door to understand- 
ing. A story which has been committed to writing is fixed for all 
times, having lost its power of growth, whereas a tale which passes 
from mouth to mouth is free to expand. In antiquity there were 
standard books of fiction or of myths. When writing came into use 
the individual versions of this or that great epic poem or drama 
were preserved, but the great mass of the people knew them, not be- 
cause they had read the manuscripts, but because they had heard 
them acted or recited. Book illustrations, therefore, were unknown. 
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Yet so powerful was the impression which the myths made on the 
people that most of the artists drew their inspiration from them. 
Before an ancient statue one feels the power of an idea immediately, 
and not by the circuitous route of remembering a sequence of words 
which may have aimed to suggest a similar idea. The Greeks were 
the least literal in their sculpture. Their marbles, therefore, cannot 
yield illustrations except when they embody, like the Demeter of 
Knidus or the Athena of Velletri, a well-defined character concep- 
tion. This conception, however, never does justice to the character 
of the goddess as it appears in all the myths, and very rarely even 
to that which dominates the particular version of any one myth. 
The largest number of illustrations of ancient myths are furnished 
by the least artistic vase painters and other minor artists. Some 
myths are found represented only in late Roman art, such as the fall 
of Phaethon. The representations of myths in Renaissance and 
modern art are usually classic only in name, few artists having been 
able to grasp the classic spirit. 


7. Mr. Kenneth M. Chapman, of Santa Fé, The Bird Motive 
in Ancient Pajaritan Pottery (read by Mr. S. G. Morley). 


The bird motive appears on two different types of Pajaritan pot- 
tery: 1. ona glazed ware in which the decoration is black, or red 
and black; and 2. on a gray or “ biscuit ” ware in which the deco- 
ration is black. These two styles of pottery are sometimes found in 
the same burial mounds and are, at least in part, contemporaneous. 
In the glazed ware there is a border two to four inches wide just 
below the rim, either inside or outside. This is regularly divided 
into four panels, the ornamentation of which usually consists of 
conventionalized designs based on the bird motive. Attempts at 
realistic representations of birds are exceedingly rare. The bird 
motive appears on at least 60 per cent of the glazed vases; and on 
about 10 per cent of those of the gray style. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 8 P.M. 


Dr. Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton University, The 
Excavation of Sardis. See A.J.A. XIV, pp. 401-413. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Mr. Henry H. Armstrong, of Princeton University, 


Roman Privernum. 
This paper will be published in a later number of the 


JOURNAL. 


‘ 
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2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The Purification of Orestes (read by Professor Henry 
L. Crosby). 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 

3. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Two Copies of the Head of Athena Parthenos from Corinth. 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


4. Mr. L. Earle Rowe, of Boston, Notes on the Recent Egyp- 
tian Acquisitions from Grizeh in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently received as its 
share of the finds of the Harvard University-Museum of Fine Arts 
Expedition, under the direction of Dr. George A. Reisner, a re- 
markable series of monuments of the Old Kingdom and especially 
of the IVth Dynasty. The finds of very recent years have proved 
that this period of the Pyramid-builders marks the highest point 
of technical and artistic ability of the Egyptian artistic expression. 
It also seems certain that the amount of work necessary for the 
erection and equipment of such structures as the pyramids and 
the mortuary temples probably developed a school of artists and 
artisans whose influence must have been felt throughout the Nile 
Valley. The series to be installed in the near future include stone 
bowls of Snefru, a “ magical set” containing a wand with the names of 
Khufu (Cheops); a silver seal with the names of Khafre (Chephren) ; 
a fragment of a wand with the name of Khamerer, the mother of 
Menkaure (Mycerinus); and a number of statues of Menkaure, 
including an alabaster figure over life-size, and a slate group of 
Menkaure and his queen, which are two of the finest examples of 
the achievements of the Egyptian sculptor as yet found. A large 
number of stone bowls showing the development of the forms was 
also obtained. 

The early cemetery at Mesaéed, near Girgeh, also has supplied 
material of great interest, especially some examples of predynastic 
ivory-carvings. 


5. Dr. Walter W. Hyde, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
The Location of the Statues of Victors in the Altis. 


The first part of the paper is concerned with the topographical 
arrangement of the statues mentioned by Pausanias in his two victor 
époda through the Altis. On the principle demonstrated in the 
author’s De Olympionicarum Statuis (1903), that statues of contem- 
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porary victors, as well as those of the same family, or state, or 
contest, stood in groups, it is possible, aided by the place of finding 
of the many recovered bases, to arrange them, not in continuous 
lines, but in “zones” around well-known monuments, e.g., the 
Heraeum, Eretrian Bull, Victory of Paeonius, ete. A consideration 
of their dates shows that the oldest statues, down to the building of 
the Temple of Zeus, stood between it and the Echo Hall and south 
wall of the Altis; the next statues, to the end of the fifth century, 
extended from its eastern front northward to the Heraeum ; those of 
the fourth century filled the intervals among these earlier ones, and 
those subsequent to the time of Alexander stood west and north of 
it, where the second épodos of Pausanias must have run. With these 
data, and with the help gained from the place of finding of many 
other bases belonging to statues of victors not named by Pausanias, 
it can be said definitely in what parts of the Altis these other statues 
stood. Thus of the five referred to the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., 
two originally stood on the ground later occupied by the Temple of 
Zeus, and three east of it; of the thirty-seven referred to the first 
three centuries B.c., all but eight were found west and northwest of 
the temple, while more than half of the nineteen referred to the first 
three centuries a.p. were also found in this region, showing that 
this part of the Altis was dedicated to later statues. The position 


of many of them can be much more definitely given. We can also 
determine, approximately, the number of victor statues in the Altis. 
Pausanias, in his selection, mentions 192 monuments of 188 victors, 
of which 40 are known from inscribed bases; 63 more are known 
from other fragments, which gives the proportion : 


40 : 192: : 63: «(= 302), i.e., a total of 494 statues. 


The last part of the paper deals with the 34 victor statues ranging 
from the seventh century B.c. to the fourth century A.p. located out- 
side Olympia in other parts of the Greek world. 


6. Miss Edith H. Hall, of Mt. Holyoke College, American 
Excavations in Crete in 1910. 


Mr. R. B. Seager and Miss E. H. Hall conducted excavations in 
eastern Crete in the spring of 1910 for the University of Pennsy]- 
vania Museum. Two sites were explored: one a hill, Sphoungaras 
(Sovyyapas), between the town of Gournid and the coast to the 
north; the other, Vrokastro (Bpoxaorpo), a lofty peak also on the north 
coast, three hours to the west. At Sphoungaras was discovered and 
excavated the cemetery belonging to the neighboring town of Gour- 
nid. It contained the much disturbed remains of Early Minoan II 
graves (probably cist graves built of small stones), with which were 


t 
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associated quantities of red and black mottled pottery, a few gold 
ornaments, stone vases, and bronze objects, all of which were simi- 
lar to objects found in the Mochlos tombs. More important was the 
discovery of 150 squat burials in jars which date mostly from the 
Middle Minoan III and the Late Minoan I periods, with a few 
specimens from the Middle Minoan I period. These jars were all 
inverted. The well-preserved bones indicated that the corpses had 
been trussed with the knees drawn up to the chin and had been put 
in head foremost, so that when the whole was inverted the bodies 
remained in an upright sitting posture. The objects found in the 
jars were scanty; the most important were seal-stones which, 
although they presented no new or rare types, were interesting, since 
their dates could be fixed with a fair degree of certainty. It ap- 
pears that several well-known types which have been regarded as 
typical of the Late Minoan II period were in vogue at a much earlier 
epoch. This is practically the first discovery of Middle Minoan IIT 
and Late Minoan I burials, and also the first instance of the exten- 
sive use in Greek lands of jars for primary burials. The great dis- 
crepancy between this and the other methods of burial employed in 
Crete in the Bronze Age is hard to explain. 

At Vrokastro, Miss Hall began the work of clearing a large town 
site the lower strata of which date from the Middle Minoan I period, 


the upper from the Late Minoan III and Geometric periods. The 
transition from bronze to iron was well exemplified here. It is 
hoped that the further excavation of this site will yield more infor- 
mation in regard to this important period. 


7. Mr. John P. Harrington, of Santa Fé, The Tewa Game 
of Kahto’ehphe. 


The present culture of the Pueblo Indians is so similar to that of 
the ancient “cliff-dwellers” that a study of the culture of these 
Indians is essential to the successful investigation of archaeological 
problems in the Southwest. Of the games known to the Indians of 
San Ildefonso pueblo who did the excavating at the Rito de los 
Frijoles, New Mexico, this summer, a form of Culin’s “ hidden-ball 
game,” known to them as Kahto’ehphe, ‘hide game-sticks,’ is the 
most interesting, inasmuch as the figures made by variously placing 
the sticks while playing this game throw much light upon Pueblo 
symbolism. Nearly fifty figures are made with the game-sticks, 
many of these figures corresponding closely to designs on modern 
and ancient Pueblo pottery. The majority of the figures have a 
deep religious signification. A complete linguistic investigation of 
terms and expressions connected with the game was presented, and 
photographs of the figures as actually made by the players were 
thrown upon the screen. 
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8. Mr. B. H. Hill, of the American School of Classical 
Studies, Athens, Parthenon Studies (read by Mr. L. D. 
Caskey). 


The accepted restoration of the earlier Parthenon is to be corrected 
in several particulars. The temple had a marble stylobate, an upper 
step of marble, and a lower step of Kara stone. The southwest 
corner block of the Kard course is in situ, 2.11 m. from the south side 
and 3.10 m. from the west end of the poros podium. Centering the 
temple upon the podium, we have a stylobate 67 m. long and 
23.57 m. wide; this allows six columns at the ends with an axial 
distance of 4.50 m. and sixteen columns on the sides with an axial 
distance of 4.40 m. Within the peristyle the temple was tetrastyle 
at both ends. The cella walls had a moulded base resting upon two 
steps; blocks from these three courses exist, built into the later 
Parthenon. There was space in the cella for only one room at the 
west, not for three, as in the accepted restoration. In this earlier 
building the Solonian foot (0.296 m.) seems to have been used, while 
in the existing Parthenon, as in the other Periclean buildings, the 
Aeginetan foot (0.328 m.) was the standard. 


9. Jesse L. Nusbaum, School of American Archaeology, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, The Excavation and Repair of Balcony 
House, Mesa Verde National Park. 


Balcony House is situated on the west side of Ruin Canyon, 
thirty miles from Mancos, Colorado, in the heart of tle Mesa Verde 
National Park. 

Many walls and even entire buildings had fallen into irreparable 
ruin, and those remaining were on the verge of final destruction. 
Immediate repair was essential to the preservation of this, one of the 
most picturesque ruins of the Southwest. The work was done under 
the authority of the Department of the Interior, with funds raised 
by the Colorado Cliff Dwellers’ Association. Insecure walls were 
relaid or underpinned, ‘vas repaired to the plaza level, and all 
cracked and weakened structures securely anchored to firm founda- 
tions by iron braces, to prevent further destruction. 

The Ruin consists of two separate courts, the “ Kiva Plaza,” con- 
taining two sanctuaries and sixteen rooms, and the “ North Plaza” 
of eleven rooms and an open court. The principal buildings are two 
stories high. 

The intention of the paper is to illustrate the latest advances in 
methods of excavation or repair of ruins; carrying on the idea in- 
troduced by the Smithsonian Institution that all work in American 
archaeology must look first to the preservation of the monuments 
investigated. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARABIA. — Discoveries in Hedjaz.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 225-229, E. BABELon reports briefly the results of the expedition of 
Fathers Jaussen and Savignac to the province of Hedjaz, Arabia. About 
160 squeezes of Minaean and Lihyanic inscriptions were brought back, 
besides numerous photographs and some ancient coins. Most of the in- 
scriptions were found at El-Ela and in the ruins of Hereibeh. The 
Minaean inscriptions are chiefly dedications to Wadd, Nakrah, and all the 
divinities of Ma‘in, and they also prove that the Biblical Dedan was at or 
near El“Ela. The fanaticism of the natives prevented the exploration of 
the southern part of the province. In R. Bibl. VII, 1910, pp. 521-531 (2 
figs.), A. JAUSSEN and R. Savienac give a brief account of their expedition. 

BULGARIA. — Discoveries in 1909. — The fortifications on the hill 
of Kiistendil (Pautalia) are found to be Byzantine and of two periods, 
early sixth century (time of Justinian) and twelfth century. A temple of 
Asclepius here, with Greek dedication on the altar, may be the mountain 
temple seen on coins of Caracalla and Geta. At Sophia, an early Christian 
vaulted tomb, mot later than the sixth century, has paintings of the four 
archangels, with Latin inscriptions. This is the earliest known painting of 
Uriel. At Preslav, a peculiar pottery was found, consisting of vessels of 
grayish-white clay with polychrome decoration over a white glaze, in which 
ancient Greek motives are mixed with Byzantine-Bulgarian. Near Plevna, 
a large three-nave basilica, a small church with mosaic floor, and numerous 
Latin inscriptions were discovered. At Hissar-Banja, 42 km. north of 
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Philippopolis, there are traces of Roman, and possibly of Hellenistic occu- 
pation; coins of Philip II and Alexander, Latin and late Greek inscrip- 
tions, Roman coins down to the twelfth century, the ‘most frequent being 
of the third to the sixth century. The early Byzantine fortifications, simi- 
lar to those of Pautalia and hence to be dated in the sixth century, are 
preserved to the height of 8 or 10 m., with some of the gates. A basilica 
of the type of San Clemente at Rome has one aisle cut off by the fortifica- 
tions. The penetration of Greek civilization into the country is attested 
by Greek vases of the late fine style found at Bednjakovo, in the south- 
eastern part of the Karaja Dagh. A treasure of gold ornaments and silver 
coins from Caracalla to Philippus, which was buried in 240-250 a.p., was 
found at Nicolaevo, district of Plevna. From Isitlii, southeastern Bul- 
garia, come the mountings of a Graeco-Thracian carriage, which include a 
finely finished bronze bust of a satyr, with inlaid eyes. They were accom- 
panied by Maronite coins. Among the many finds of Greek and Roman 
coins, one from the early part of the fourth century A.p. consists of over 
60,000 small bronze pieces. (Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 391-403.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — Acquisitions of the Ottoman Museum. — 
Among the new acquisitions of the Ottoman Museum are the following: 
White marble Roman sarcophagus from Durazzo, of the second century A.D., 
with the legend of Meleager sculptured on three sides. White marble 
anthropoid sarcophagus, with traces of color, from Gaza; Greek style of 
the end of the fifth century, with suggestion of Oriental costume. Seven 
draped female statues, only two with heads, from Thasos; found in a row 
beside their bases in front of a marble wall in a shrine of Artemis Polus. 
Two white marble Byzantine reliefs from Thasos, from the parapet of a 
stairway; Daniel in the den of lions, and a stag and hare; crosses on the 
backs. Five Roman heads in warble, from recent excavations in Pergamon. 
A pair of marble doors imitating wood, and the bronze mountings of a 
pair of wooden doors, now remounted, which once closed the entrances to 
the burial chamber and the prodromos of a Macedonian tumulus of the end 
of the fourth century B.c., from Salonica. Single marble door imitating 
a pair of wooden door valves, first century B.c., from near Gallipoli. Terra- 
cotta coffin from Sansum, in the shape of a long, truncated cone, the upper 
end having about twice the breadth of the lower; decoration imitating the 
cords which bind a body in its shroud. Fine Hellenistic bronze statuette 
of Heracles and other small objects from Reisner’s excavations at Sebastieh 
(Samaria), Palestine. Mycenaean and eighth and seventh century vases 
from Kinch’s excavations in Lindus, Rhodes. “Cyprian” painted geomet- 
ric vases from the necropolis of Tyre (excavated in 1904). Four golden dia- 
dems with repoussé decoration, one the Triumph of Dionysus and Ariadne 
(fourth century B.c.) and a chaplet of gold oak leaves weighing 141 grams; 
found at Rhodes in 1894 and kept until now in the Yildiz palace. A mag- 
nificent collection of porcelain and jade which has been put in a wing by 
itself and will form the basis of a ceramic museum. (Tx. Macrip Bey, 
Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 143-147.) 

CYPRUS. — RANTIDI. — The Early Shrine of Paphian Aphrodite. 
— In the London Times, July 27, 1910, M. OnNEFALSCH-RicnTer reports that 
in May, in company with K. Koritzky, he found the site of the temple of the 
Paphian Aphrodite on the edge of the forest of Rantidi, Cyprus. The excava- 
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tions at Kouklia in 1888 revealed nothing earlier than the fourth century B.c. ; 
but at this site many large stones with characters in the Cypriote syllabary 
were seen lying on the surface. It is expected that the Prussian Academy 
will excavate the site. In Cl. R. XXIV, 1910, pp. 196-197, two letters to the 
Times are quoted, one from D. G. Hogarth, who thinks the site at Rantidi 
an early necropolis, and that the early temple of Aphrodite should be found 
at Xylino, where a Greek dedication to Aphrodite, a Phoenician inscription, 
and other early objects were found in June; the other letter from J. C. 
Peristianis, Keeper of the Cyprus Museum, stating that Dr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter’s statements have proved to be largely unfounded, that there was 
an anc‘ent temple in the Rantidi forest and that inscriptions in the museum 
indicate a cult of Bacchus, Zeus, and Kore. In Berl. Phil. W. February 4, 
1911, cols. 155 ff., R. Zann, who was sent by the Prussian Academy to 
Rantidi, reports that a sanctuary, where Aphrodite as well as other deities 
was worshipped, existed there, but that nothing points to this as the ancient 
Paphian sanctuary. Nothing indicates the foundation of the sanctuary in 
Mycenaean times. Many of Ohnefalsch-Richter’s statements are glaringly 
incorrect. 

NECROLOGY.— General de Beylié.— General Eugéne de Beylié 
was born at Strasburg in 1849 and lost his life by accident in passing the 
rapids of the Mekong. He was a distinguished officer, serving for years in 
the Far East. His original works were a book on Byzantine architecture 
(Phabitation Byzantine) and writings on Oriental archaeology. (S. R., R. 
Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 150.) 

Samuel Henry Butcher. — Samuel Henry Butcher, Unionist member of 
Parliament for Cambridge University since 1906, died December 29, 1910. 
He was born in Dublin in 1850, son of the Bishop of Meath. He taught 
successively at Oxford and the University of Edinburgh, and in 1904 was 
a lecturer at Harvard. He was a trustee of the British Museum and presi- 
dent of the British Academy of Letters. Professor Butcher was widely 
known as a classical scholar. With Andrew Lang he published a prose 
translation of the Odyssey in 1879, and his own published works include 
a small volume on Demosthenes (1881), Some Aspects of the Greek Genius 
(1891), Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts, with a Critical Text, 
and Translation of the Poetics (1895), and Harvard Lectures on Greek’ Sub- 
jects (1904). (Nation, January 5, 1911, p. 19.) 

Léopold Delisle.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 105-148 (portrait), Sry- 
MOUR DE Riccr gives an obituary notice of Léopold Delisle and a list of 
his works. He was born in 1826, at Valognes, and died in 1910. He was 
one of the greatest scholars of the nineteenth century and in hundreds of 
works (the list includes 618 titles) published and discussed manuscripts and 
other relics of the past, chiefly, but not exclusively, in France. 

Enrico Hillyer Giglioli.— Professor Enrico Hillyer Giglioli, of the 
Istituto di Studi Superiori at Florence, died at that place, December 16, 
1909. He was born in London, June 15, 1845. He was primarily a zodélo- 
gist, but did important work in the field of ethnology. (S. R., R. Arch. XV, 
1910, p. 413.) 

Albert Hartshorne. — Albert Hartshorne, the antiquary, has died at 
Worthing in his seventy-second year. He wrote on monumental effigies 
and other kindred subjects, among his books being The Recumbent Monu- 
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mental Effigies in Northamptonshire, Old English Glasses, and The Sword Belts 
of the Middle Ages. (Nation, December 29, 1910, p. 643.) 

Ludwig Jacobi.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 333, S. R. records the 
death, in September, 1910, of L. Jacobi, founder and director of the mu- 
seum of the Saalburg, near Homburg, “to whom was due almost entirely 
the vast work of exploration which has revealed to us this magnificent 
Roman camp.” 

Bugéne Ledrain. — Eugéne Ledrain, curator of Oriental antiquities in 
the museum of the Louvre and professor in the school of the Louvre, died 
at Paris, February 16, 1910, at the age of 66. He was the author of several 
works on Egyptian and Oriental antiquities, and was with Oppert and Heu- 
zey, editor of the Revue d’Assyriologie et d’archéologie orientales. He also 
wrote much for various periodicals. (S. R., R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 152.) 

Adolf Michaelis.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 148-150, is an obituary 
notice, by S. Rernacn, of Adolf Michaelis, who died August 12,1910. He 
was born at Kiel in 1835 and was successively professor at Kiel, Greifswald, 
Tiibingen, and Strasburg. He was honorary Doctor of Cambridge and 
Edinborough, corresponding member of the Académie des Inscriptions, 
honorary member of the Archaeological Institute of America, a member of 
the Centraldirektion of the German Archaeological Institute, and mem- 
ber of numerous academies, etc. The chief among his numerous works 
are Der Parthenon (1871), Ancient Marbles in Great Britain (1875-1882), 
Geschichte des Archdologischen Instituts (1879), the first volume of Springer’s 
Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte (1898, 1901, 1904, 1907), and Die Archéolo- 
gischen Entdeckungen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (1906, 1908). See also 
P. GARDNER, Athen. August 27, 1910, p.246; Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 109-110. 

Arthur Rhoné. — Arthur Rhoné, a modest scholar, whose book L’ Egypte 
a petites journées has been a source of inspiration for generations of tourists 
and for more than one Egyptologist, died at Paris, June 7, 1910, at the age 
of 74. He had long been blind. (S.R., R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 152.) 

Antonio dos Santos Rocha. — The distinguished Portuguese archaeol- 
ogist, Antonio dos Santos Rocha, died at Figueira da Foz, March 28, 1910. 
He was a distinguished advocate and formerly president of the municipality 
of the city, but since 1886 had devoted himself to archaeology. (A. 
Mesquita DE Figuerrepo, R. Arch. XV, 1910, p. 414.) 

Grigori Stroganoff. — Toward the end of July, 1910, Count Grigori 
Stroganoff died at Rome. He was one of the circle of enlightened amateurs 
to which Count Tyskiewicz, Pauvert de la Chapell, Baron Liphart, Ludwig 
Mond, and Baron Barrocco belonged. Only Baron Borrocco is left. Count 
Stroganoff’s palace in the Via Sistina is a veritable museum of all sorts of 
works of art. At one time it contained the Athena (after Myron) now at 
Frankfort. (S. R., R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 151.) 

Giacomo Tropea.— Giacomo Tropea, professor at the university of 
Parma, founder and editor of the Rivista di storia antica, died in 1910 at the 
age of 54. (S.R., R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 154.) 

SIAN-FU (CHINA).—The Nestorian Monument.—The monu- 
ment of Sian-fu, the inscription upon which records the presence of Nes- 
torian Christians in 781 a.p., has been accurately copied in its original 
material (limestone), and the copy is now on exhibition as a loan in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. This has been accomplished by the 
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great exertions of Fritz v. Hotm, M.R.A.S. The original monument 
has been removed by the mandarins of Sian-fu to the “ Peilin” or “ Stone 
Coppice” in the city, where it will be properly protected from injury. 
The monograph by Frirz v. Hom, in which his labors are described, 
contains also text and translation of the inscription, a description of the 
monument, and a brief account of the Nestorians. (The Open Court, Jan- 
uary, 1909; reprinted, with additions, by The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1909. 42 pp.; 8vo; 11 figs.) 

WESTERN CHINA. — Archaeological Discoveries. — In C. R. 
Acad. Inse. 1910, pp. 250-266 (6 figs.), Commandant D’OLLonE reports 
upon the archaeological discoveries made by the French expedition to west- 
ern China, 1906-1909. Two hundred and five squeezes of inscriptions were 
made besides copies of 17 others, many of historic value. They are written 
in Chinese, Sanscrit, Tibetan, Arabic, and Lolo; and two six-sided stelae are 
inscribed in Eastern Turkish, Mongolian, Manchu, and Kalmuk in addition 
to Chinese and Tibetan. One inscription in unknown characters is assigned 
by the Chinese to the emperor Yin Kao Tsong (1324-1266 n.c.). Many 
sculptures were also found. At Yunnansen was a remarkable carved 
pagoda, 6 m. high, with a Sanscrit inscription; at Ya-tcheou were carved 
funeral monuments, of the Han period, the first of this date to be found in 
western China, in which the figures have Semitic features; at Sseu tch’ouan 
several groups of caves were found with Buddhistic sculptures in high and 
low relief ; at Siuen niu chan were two colossal figures 20 m. high cut on 
the side of the mountain, besides numerous sculptured niches with figures 
which are Greek in pose; at Tcheng tou and on Mount Omei were statues 
of the Han period; and finally at Ning hia was a pagoda of the T’ang period 
55 ft. high with twenty sides. In the desert north of Ning hia excavations 
brought to light coins of the Han period, jars containing skeletons, and 
tombs differing from those of the Chinese. The expedition brought back 
46 vocabularies, some containing 700 words, and 31 manuscripts in Lolo. 
Writing of the Miao tse was also discovered which offers interesting problems. 

YA-TCHEOU FOU. — Funerary Pillars. —In C.R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 362-377 (2 figs.), M. DizuLaroy describes the funerary pillars erected in 
209 a.p. about 7 km. from Ya-tcheou. They have roofs and lateral wings 
of stone and are adorned with bas-reliefs in which men and animals appear. 
Each group of pillars forms a sort of pylon before ground sacred to the 
memory of some great man. The upper parts of these pillars show the in- 
fluence of Persian and Indian wooden architecture, while the influence of 
Persian art is seen in the reliefs. This holds true also of the lions in the 
round at Ya-tcheou. 


EGYPT 


EXCAVATIONS IN 1909. —In Arch. Anz. 1909, cols. 244-256, F. 
ZUCKER gives a brief summary of the results of the excavations of 1909, in 
Egypt and Nubia (see A.J.A. XIV, pp. 363 f.). The search for papyrus was 
not especially fruitful. The Berlin Papyrus Expedition found at Dime (Sok- 
nopaiou Nesos) chiefly poor houses with flat-ceiled basements, like those of 
the present day ; and at Madinet Madi (Ibién Eikosipentarién) the propylon 
and a chapel similar to the open building at Philae, belonging to an exten- 
sive temple area of late Ptolemaic times. The Sieglin Expedition, in finish- 
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ing work on the funeral temple of the pyramid of Chephren, has gathered 
the material for a study of the mechanical processes by which the huge 
blocks used in Egyptian buildings were handled. The Nubian expedition 
of the Berlin Academy has made complete copies of the reliefs and inscrip- 
tions at Philae and partial studies of those on the Nubian temples. Work 
done at Coptos under the French government has recovered six large stelae of 
the Old Kingdom, four belonging to Pepi I and II, and the others to kings 
hitherto known only from the lists. In the examination of Nubian cem- 
eteries, one of the Middle Kingdom was found in which a peculiar kind of 
superstructure occurs over the graves. The temple of Abu Simbel is no 
longer affected by the reservoir works, and the great drift of sand in front of 
it has been removed, disclosing a surrounding wall and a small shrine in 
one corner. At Gizeh, Reisner, in his explorations around the pyramid of 
Menkara, has found an extremely fine group of the king and queen, similar 
to the group found the year before, in an almost perfect state of preservation. 
Of objects offered for sale, four very fine Attic vases from the Cyrenaica 
were bought for Hildesheim; and some good terra-cottas, a life-size head- 
less statue of a priestess of Isis, of very fine Roman work, and a small bronze, 
of Isis seated and suckling Horus, also Roman, were acquired by the Berlin 
collections. 

ALEXANDRIA.—A Late Tomb.—In the neighborhood of Ko- 
mel-Chougafara, Alexandria, a tomb of the Graeco-Roman period has been 
brought to light. It isdivided into three floors, and runs deep into the rock. 
The approach is by a winding staircase, which leads to a gallery, used proba- 
bly in ceremonies in connection with the cult of the dead. From this, one 
passes to a triclinium, with tables and seats sculptured out of the rock. 
Three steps lead to the funeral chamber, elaborately carved with figures of 
the ancient gods of Egypt. ~The roof of this chamber is supported by a 
number of square columns, with lotus capitals. Ina niche is placed a sar- 
cophagus, ornamented with the head of an ox, and two Medusa heads, with 
floral festoons. Though the decorations throughout are copied from the 
Pharaonic period, it is evident from their style that they are not earlier than 
the third or fourth century a.p. (Nation, December 1, 1910, p. 554.) 

ANIBEH. — Excavations in 1910.—In The Museum Journal, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, p. 4, D. R. M(acIver) reports briefly on 
the work of C. L. Wooley at Anibeh in the spring of 1910. The castle, 
which is of brick and rises to a height of four stories, was excavated and a 
plan made. It dates from post-Christian times and resembles a mediaeval 
fortress. A number of tombs were opened and many small antiquities, 
chiefly of faience, found. 

BEHEN.— The Temple of Amenhotep II.—In The Museum Journal, 
University of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pp. 22-28 (7 figs.), D. RANDALL Mac- 
Iver describes briefly the excavation of the temple of Amenhotep II at 
Behen in the spring of 1910. This has now been cleared down to its foun- 
dations. It continued in use during the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties ; 
but it was preceded by an earlier temple, as is proved by a doorway inscribed 
with the name of Aahmes, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, and by 
walis ata different angle lying underneath the eighteenth dynasty temple. 
Three statuettes of scribes, several stelae, and some painted stone jars, all of 
the eighteenth dynasty, were discovered. The priests’ dwellings were in- 
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teresting for the light they throw on the domestic life of the time. The 
hearths, granaries, grinding-stones, ovens, pots, etc., were found as the owners 
had left them. 

KHARGA. — The Excavation of the Temple of Hibis. —In B. Meir. 
Mus. V, 1910, pp. 222-228 (7 figs.), H. E. Wixtock describes the excava- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum of New York during the spring of 1910 
at the temple of Hibis in the Oasis of Kharga. The interior of the build- 
ing was filled with fallen roof-beams and columns which had to be removed 
before excavation could proceed. Two periods of construction were evi- 
dent earlier than the reign of Nectanebo; and additions and changes were 
made in Ptolemaic times, when the temple enjoyed great prosperity. New 
features in plan were discovered, and new reliefs found, one representing 
Darius in a boat picking papyrus flowers to offer the god Min, and another 
the god Sutekh slaying the Serpent of Evil. An isolated papyrus-flower 
capital with coloring almost intact was taken to New York. A_ broken 
offering bow] dedicated in the reign of Apries (588-569 B.c.) points to a 
temple on this site in the Saite period. The Egyptian government under- 
took the rebuilding of the temple as the excavations progressed. 

MEROE. — The Excavations of 1910. — In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IIT, 1910, 
pp. 57-70 (4 pls.; 2 figs.), J. GARSTANG gives a preliminary account of the 
excavations at Meroe in the spring of 1910. The site lies about twenty 
miles north of Shendi, which lies about half-way between Khartoum and 
Atbara. A wall over 100 m. long, 3 m. thick, and 3 to 4 m. high was alone 
visible above ground when the excavations began. The most important 
building uncovered was the temple of Amon. This had in front a kiosk 
14 m. long and 11.5 m. wide with open sides and ends formed by columns 
standing on low walls. Two inner columns helped support the roof. Forty 
metres from this were the remains of a pylon; then in succession came a 
great peristyle hall, 64 m. long and 20 m. broad, in the middle of which 
was a small stone building and portraits of King Neteg-Amon and Queen 
Amentari; then another court; then a pylon followed by two halls, one 
after the other. The last led to the three shrines of the temple. The 
distance from the entrance to the back wall was 120 m. Connected with 
the shrines was a large chamber, 12 m. by 5 m., which may have been 
a throne room. Behind the shrines were found three small chambers con- 
taining human remains. A wall surrounded the temenos. About three- 
quarters of a mile east of the city the temple of the Sun was excavated. 
Its situation corresponds with that given by Herodotus (IIT, 21). It was 
remarkable for its beauty and for its fine state of preservation. It stood 
within an enclosing wall of baked bricks with stone facing at the doorways. 
Before the enclosure were two small kiosks; inside, a sloping ramp 
led to a platform on which was a cloister surrounding the sanctuary. 
Sculptures and inscriptions in Meroitic characters adorn the outer wall 
of the platform. Nine steps lead up from it to the sanctuary, the floor 
and walls of which were covered with glazed tiles in two colors. A large 
solar disk was found in the ruins of the western wall. On the nearer wall 
of the corridor surrounding the sanctuary were other sculptures. A granite 
stele found within the temenos bears the name of Aspelut (ca. 625-600 
B.c.). There was also inside the enclosure a building which may have 
been a priests’ house. Two other temples were uncovered. One, called by 
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the excavators the Lion Temple from figures of seated lions found in it, 
yielded a fine Meroitic inscription surmounted by a winged disk. The 
other was called by the natives Kenisa, or church. It consisted of two 
columned halls leading to a shrine in which the altar still remained. Un- 
derneath it was a similar building dating from the best Meroitic period. 
The extensive buildings south of it were used in Christian times. About 
eighty tombs were opened in the necropolis. At Naga, twenty-five miles 
back in the desert, four small temples were examined as well as the finely 
preserved peripieral temple at Messawrat. Jbid. pp. 53-57, A. H. Saycre 
discusses the site and announces that he has found the value of most of 
the letters of the Meroitic script. The. word for king is a-w-r-a or a-ua-r-a, 
which is the same as uru in the Mahass dialect of Nubian. The suffix of 
the plural is -gu. 

NUBIA. — Expedition sent out by the Prussian Academy.— In 
Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1910 (Nos. xxx, xxxi), pp. 579-590, is a report by H. 
ScuArer and H. Junker, onan expedition to Nubia sent out by the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Sciences. The directors of the expedition were 
Messrs. Schifer and Junker, and its chief objects were the collection of 
photographs, squeezes, and drawings of the inscriptions of lower Nubia 
(especially those which are threatened with ruin by the raising of the dam 
at the first cataract) and the making of accurate copies of records of the Old 
Nubian language. In the summer, autumn, and early winter of 1908 and 
of 1909, photographs were made of the hieroglvphics, reliefs, etc., at Philae, 
Bigge, Debéd, Kalabsche, Dendur, Dakke, Meharraga, and Es-Sebiic, and 
also of some parts (mostly Middle Nubian inscriptions) of the monuments 
at Amada, Gebel Adde, Ibrine, and Gemmai, besides some miscellaneous 
photographs. Many squeezes and some drawings were also made. Less 
attention was paid to Greek, Demotic, Meroitic, and Middle Nubian inscrip- 
tions, though these were by no means neglected. Modern Nubian was also 
studied. The results of the expedition are to be preserved and made acces- 
sible to scholars at Berlin. Prints from all the photographic negatives are 
at the University of Chicago. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE. — Under the title 
‘ Unknown Palestine’ S. Minoccut gives in Nuova Antologia, Feb. 1, 1910, 
a sketch of the archaeological history of Palestine on the basis of the 
recent excavations. This is translated by M. Guerney in Pal. Ex. Fund, 
XLIT, 1910, pp. 186-196. 

PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS.—In Mél. Fac. Or. IV, 1910, pp. 
145-180 (7 pls.), S. Ronzeva.e publishes thirty-three Palestinian funerary 
monuments with inscriptions gathered in various parts of Palestine. 

GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. —In Mél. Fac. Or. IV, 
1910, pp. 209-232 (2 figs.), L. JALABERT and R. MouTeRDE publish seven 
Greek and three Latin inscriptions from Syria. The most important are: 
1. Imp(eratoris) Had(riani) Aug(usti) definitis silvarum, found between 
Zahlé and Chouair. This helps to explain the DFS found in other in- 
scriptions of Hadrian from Syria. It is, therefore, connected with the 
other abbreviation AGIVCP (arborum genera IV cetera privata). 2. A 
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Roman milestone from Kérak-Nofth reading, Jmp. Caesar L. Septimius 
Severus Pertinax Aug. pontif. maz. trib. pot. imp. III (or ITIT) cos. II p. p. 
vias et milia(ria) [per Q. Ve]nidium [R]u[fum Jeg. [a]ug. p[r]. p[r. 
(restituit?)]. It dates from 194 a.p. 3. A temple inscription from Hogn 
Niha reading, Mis 6 vids (or xai ddeAdoi [airod] 
oixovouw (or A) . . . ‘Orapiwy 

BETH-SHEMESH. — Proposed Excavations of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, pp. 181-184, C. Watson 
outlines the plan of investigation that is to be carried on by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund at the mound of ‘Ain es-Shems, which is believed to be 
identical with the Biblical Beth-Shemesh. Jbid. pp. 220-231, S. A. Cook 
gives notes on the site of Beth-Shemesh and its environs. 

GAZA.— Discovery of an Old Sarcophagus.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, 
XLII, 1910, pp. 294-296 (fig.), a report is given of the finding at Gaza by 
Arab workmen of a white marble anthropoid sarcophagus, similar to the 
Phoenician sarcophagi discovered at Sidon by Hamdy and Reinach. The 
coutents of the tombs were rifled, but the sarcophagus has been sent to 
Constantinople. 

JERICHO.— The German Excavations.—In Rec. Past, 1X, 1910, 
pp. 202-207 (5 figs.), A. Forper gives a general account of the German 
excavations at Jericho (see A.J.A. XIV, p. 367). In addition to the walls, 
great quantities of pottery were uncovered, besides numerous loom-weights 
of stone or terra-cotta in the shape of balls. Several skeletons under the 
foundations of buildings point to human sacrifices. The only inscriptions 
found were on the handles of jars. 

YOUDCHI.— A Recently Discovered Necropolis. —In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1910, pp. 214-216 (3 figs.), H. VioLtLet reports the discovery of a 
necropolis at Youdchi, near the railroad half an hour south of Aleppo. 
The tombs are rectangular chambers hewn out of the rock with niches on 
three sides for the graves. All the tombs had been plundered by the 
natives. Greek inscriptions date the tombs in late Roman times. 


ASIA MINOR 


EPHESUS. — Recent Discoveries. — Many statues and bas-reliefs of 
the period of Antoninus have been found built into a wall of late date, at 
Ephesus, and these have been partly transported to Vienna. Among the 
former is an interesting statue of Celsus Polemianus, who was consul in 
92 a.p., and proconsul in 106-107 a.p. It is above life-size, and represents 
the proconsul wearing armor with representations of a gorgon and griffins, 
and grasping the hilt of his sword with his left hand. The bas-reliefs seem 
chiefly to record the victories of Marcus Aurelius over the Parthians. Of 
great interest is one representing Semele as Artemis, driving a chariot 
drawn by deer, preceded by Hesperus and approaching Night. The deer 
are traversing the sea, which is represented as a goddess with waving locks, 
grasping a helm and leaning upon a sea-monster. On a relief which is 
somewhat larger than the others is depicted the Emperor in a chariot, 
drawn by three horses, with Victory standing before him and grasping the 
bridles of the horses. The chariot is preceded—as in the relief on the 
Arch of Titus — by a figure symbolizing strength or virtue, behind whom 
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rises the Sun, crowned with rays; beneath the horses appears the Goddess 
of Fortune, grasping ears of corn, flowers, and fruit. (ation, November 3, 
1910, p. 429.) 

ERYTHRAE.— Recent Discoveries.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIII, 
1910, Beiblatt, cols. 1-74 (20 figs.), J. Kem describes his discoveries in the 
vicinity of Erythrae in 1909. Twenty-six different sites on the Mimas pen- 
insula, north of Erythrae, were examined and a record made of the an- 
tiquities still visible. The writer copied fifty-eight inscriptions in Greek 
and one in Latin, which are here published. 

KARA EYUK.—A Seal Cylinder. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, 
pp. 177-180 (pl.), A. H. Sayce describes a cylinder of black serpentine of 
the so-called Syro-Hittite type discovered at Kara Eyuk, in Cappadocia. It 
represents two seated figures sucking wine, or some other fluid, through 
long tubes out of a common vase. This was a Ilittite ritual practice de- 
signed to insure that the deity and his worshipper should drink the same 
wine at the same time from the common chalice. Jbid. pp. 253-254, he 
describes a similar monument found at Mar‘ash, which represents a goddess 
seated at a table opposite her priest, who wears the same dress as the deity, 
and is drinking out of a cup, while three wafers of bread and a chalice of 
wine stand upon the table. 

LYCAONIA.— Greek Inscriptions.—In Klio, X, 1910, pp. 232-242 
(pl.), W. M. Caper describes a journey made by him in Lycaonia in 1908. 
Over three hundred Greek inscriptions, most of them unknown, were 
copied. Sixteen of these are here published. 

MAGNESIA. — Recently Discovered Inscriptions.—In Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 75-80 (2 figs.), J. Kem publishes three 
Greek and one Latin inscription found by him in the vicinity of Magnesia 
on the Maeander. One of thet mentions the town of Amyzon. 

PERGAMON.—The Sanctuary of Demeter.— At the February 
(1910) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society, W. Dorpreip spoke 
on recent excavations in Pergamon. The terrace supporting the sanctuary 
of Demeter has been laid bare. The building consists of a temple of Deme- 
ter in Ionic style built by Philetaerus and Eumenes, the founders of the 
Attalid dynasty, in honor of their mother Boa. The temple is surrounded 
by colonnades and a propylaeum, built by Queen Apollonis, wife of Attalus I 
(241-197 b.c.) and mother of Eumenes II and Attalus II. It was she, per- 
haps, who introduced the cult of Kore and the mysteries. In Roman times 
a vestibule in Corinthian style was added by a member of the Pergamene 
family of the Claudii Siliani.— At the same meeting H. Heppine, after 
briefly reviewing the history of the sanctuary, spoke on the separate finds. 
Inscriptions show that at a later age the worship of many other gods was 
incorporated with the cult of Demeter; the inscriptions mention: Mise (a 
deity akin to Kore), Asclepius, Hermes Diactoros, Helios, Zeus Ctesius, and 
TO One marble altar base reads: @eois ay Karirw[v] 
dadodyo[s]; if rightly restored, it would furnish the first epigraphic evidence 
for the cult of the “ unknown gods.” Another group is formed by the altars 
to personifications, as "Apery xai Swdpoovvy, Opovoia, Nuxti 
TeAery xai to Avbrouadre (this is the first epigraphic evidence of the deifica- 
tion of “chance”’). The sculptures included only scanty remains of the 
statue of Demeter; new fragments of the beautiful frieze with ears and 
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moon-reliefs from the colonnades, one with the three-headed Cerberus, 
another with Demeter, the torch in her lap, a vessel in her right hand; a 
statuette of Asclepius, three Hellenistic Nike torsos, the head of a girl, 
heads of an Eros and a Hermes, and four large portrait heads of Roman 
times: Augustus, the elder Agrippina, a youthful Claudian (perhaps Tibe- 
rius), and a lady of the time of Trajan. Among the terra-cottas are several 
figurines of women, the hands raised in prayer. (Berl. Phil. XXX, 1910, 
col. 1586 f.) 


GREECE 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909-10.—A summary of the archaeological 
work of 1909 in continental Greece and in Delos (plan) is given by G. 
Karo, Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 154-172; another, for 1909-10, including Asia 
Minor and Crete, by R. M. Dawkins, J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 357-364. 

ARGOLIS. — Mycenaean Remains. —In Klio, X, 1910, pp. 390-391, 
W. MILLER reports the results of a journey in Argolis in 1909 made for the 
purpose of searching for Mycenaean remains. Many sites of Mycenaean 
towns were discovered, some of which go back to the period known as 
Middle Minoan I in Crete. Most of them did not survive the overthrow of 
Mycenae. 

ATHENS.—New Pieces of the Nike Balustrade.—In Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, ccls. 85-88 (3 figs.), R. HEBERDEY publishes a 
new fragment of the Nike balustrade found by him in the south wall of the 
bastion. It is 0.80 m. wide and represents a Victory leading an ox. 
Several other pieces of the balustrade hitherto unknown have been dis- 
covered by him in the two museums on the Acropolis, and put together. 
It is now possible to get a clear idea of these sculptures. On all three sides 
of the bastion Athena was represented seated watching Victories who were 
either standing still or moving forward, engaged in erecting trophies or in 
bringing up victims for sacrifice. Although the subject was the same, the 
arrangement of the figures was different on each of the three sides, thus 
fesembling the two sides of the Parthenon frieze. 

Excavations in the Ceramicus. — In "E¢. ‘Apy. 1910, pp. 95-143 (pl.; 
24 figs,), A. BruecKNER. publishes that part of the fruitful results of his 
still unfinished excavations in the cemetery of the Outer Ceramicus at 
Athens which has to do with the family lot of the Heracleotes Agathon and 
Sosicrates. The facade of this lot presented the appearance of a single, 
imposing structure, the several monuments rising from the top of a stucco- 
covered wall at least two metres high, so that the passer-by saw them outlined 
against the sky — the tall, graceful stele in the centre, flanked by two aedicula 
and a marble lecythus on each side (Fig. 1). Examination of the founda- 
tions of the front walls shows that this lot was occupied after that of the 
Thoricians (Dexileos and others) to the east, and before that of Dionysius 
to the west, somewhere about 350 B.c. The bases and foundations of the 
several monuments show the order in which they were erected, the central 
stele and the lecythi first, followed at intervals by the four aedicula. In 
the enclosure behind the monuments were found five simple graves of a 
later period, above the sarcophagi of the Heracleotes. There are four of 
these, besides two children’s coffins of terra-cotta and two pits, in which 
bodies (perhaps of servants) were burned, arranged without reference to the 
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monuments of the facade. The burial-offerings found with the skeletons 
were few and simple; those found with a woman’s skeleton (doubtless Cor- 
allion) included a mirror and a few beads. “Here for the first time ina 
family burial-place of the Athenians of the fourth century can the relation 
of the position of the graves to the monuments be clearly established.” 


Ficure 1.—Famiry MonuMENTs IN THE CERAMICUS. 


Ibid. pp. 143-147, M. GerovuLanos shows that in sarcophagus No. 1 was the 
skeleton of a man well along in years; in No. 2, that of a young man; in 
No. 3, a rather young woman; in No. 4, probably a man of middle age. 
The Attic Quota-list of the Year 427-426 B.C.—In B.S.A. XV 
(session of 1908-1909), pp. 229-242, A. M. Woopwarp adds a new frag- 
ment to the inscription /.G. I, 266, the caption of which in Il. 9, 10, was 
recently completed by Wilhelm to read ratode h[e] Body Kai hoe wevra- 
xoovo[t] | Kai xi[Avoe €ra]yoav. The new fragment adds part of fifteen lines, 
for the most part numerals, and the caption ér]ayoav hoe raxrat 
Kp[tri?]o ypapparevovros is also completed. The list is still incomplete, 
but the new fragment greatly increases the value of the inscription. 
The Mines of Laurium.— In Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 274-322 
(fig.), G. P. Orkonomos publishes, with a detailed commentary, a long 
inscription relating to the leasing of mines in Laurium. The document 
belongs with /.G. IT, 780-783 and Suppl. 780 b, but is much longer. The 
stone contains on one side three columns of 32, 51, and 54 lines, and on the 
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reverse, which is very badly damaged, 48 lines ; each line contains 39 letters. 
The inscription can be dated shortly after the archonship of Theophilus 
(348-7 B.c.), and Medias “Avayvpdows can scarcely be other than the 
enemy of Demosthenes. 

Acquisition of Coins.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 1-80, 
I. N. Svoronos publishes a list of the coins acquired by the National 
Museum at Athens during the year ending August 41, 1908. 

CRETE. — CANDIA. — Theft of a Ring. —In Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, 
pp. 343-344 (fig.), G. Karo reports the theft from the museum at Candia 
of a valuable gold ring, found by Seager at Mochlos in 1909. The impor- 
tance of the ring for the Minoan religion has been indicated by A. Evans 
(Congress for the History of Religion, Oxford, 1909), and A. J. Reinach 
(R. Arch. XV. 1910, p. 32). Any information about the ring, which has 
probably passed into the hands of a dealer in antiquities, should be sent to 
Director Hatzidakis at the museum, Candia. 

CNOSSUS.— Recent Discoveries. — Recent excavations at Cnossus 
make it probable that the deep vault already known beneath the south 
porch of the palace was a reservoir. <A spiral staircase was found ter- 
minating at what was probably the level of the water. A similar reservoir 
was found at the southeast angle of the palace. Both of them probably 
belonged to an older structure on the same site. At the “Little Palace ” 
a fine facade of Minoan masonry was discovered, evidently belonging to 
an annex to the building, with which it was connected by a bridge. A 
fine marble slab with a youth on horseback in relief, and a metope repre- 
senting Heracles and the Calydonian boar were found here. On the head- 
land of Isopata six chamber tombs were discovered containing stone and 
bronze weapons, vases in the best “ Palace style,” a gold signet ring en- 
graved with two goddesses in front of their shrines clasping hands, and 
some vases of a new class, evidently sepulchral. In the largest tomb, which 
has a chamber 20 feet square, were two double axes and two libation vases. 
The arrangement was peculiar. To the right of the entrance was a raised 
stone platform into which the pit which formed the burial cist was cut; 
along the outer face of this platform and around the remaining sides of the 
chamber ran ledges, and a pier jutted out from the back wall, decorated in 
front with a column in low relief. It is suggested that this chamber was 
used for some memorial function. (Nation, November 10, 1910, p. 455; 
CLR. XXIV, 1910, pp. 262-263.) On the summit of the hill of Jukta, 
where the grave of Zeus was supposed to be, there are indications that he 
was worshipped as a healing god. (G. Karo, Arch. Anz. 1910, col. 148.) 

GOURNIA.— The Excavation of the Cemetery.— In the spring of 
1910, R. B. SeaGeR discovered and partially excavated the cemetery of 
Gournia, Crete. It dates from the periods known as Middle Minoan IIT 
and Late Minoan I. About one hundred and fifty graves were opened, in 
which the bodies were placed in large jars. The bones were well preserved. 
(G. B. G., The Museum Journal, University of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, p. 7.) 
At Vrocastro, two hours west of Gournia, Miss E. H. Hall carried on 
excavations which showed a continued occupation of the site from the 
beginning of the Middle Minoan period to the eighth century B.c. Some 
extraordinary idols belong to post-Minoan times. (G. Karo, Arch. Anz. 
1910, col. 154.) See p. 73. 
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LATO.— Remains of the Greek Town.— The ruins of the Greek 
town of Lato, at Goulas, on the Gulf of Mirabello, have been excavated 
under the direction of the French School. Roman and Byzantine as well 
as Minoan remains are wholly lacking. Picturesquely situated on the 
western edge of a crater-shaped mountain, the town occupies two heights, 
with its agora in the saddle between them. On one is a large oil factory, 
perhaps belonging to the municipality, and on the other a temple with 
naos and pronaos but no columns, like the Pythium at Gortyna. Its walls 
are standing to the height of 3 m., and the large altar in front of the pro- 
naos remains. A group of houses was found on a terrace at the eastern 
edge of the crater. (Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 404-405.) 

PALAIKASTRO.— A Hymn of the Curetes.— In B.S.A. XV (ses- 
sion 1908-09) are three articles devoted to an inscription discovered in the 
third season of the excavations at Palaikastro, Crete, among the débris of a 
Hellenic temple. The inscription is a hymn addressed to Zeus of Dicte by 
the Curetes. Miss J. E. Harrison (pp. 308-338; 8 figs.) contributes ‘ The 
Kouretes and Zeus Kouros. A Study in Pre-historic Sociology.” She dis- 
cusses ‘The Kouretes as Aaiuoves and IIporodo,’ ‘The Kouretes as Magi- 
cians, as Mavres and Metallurgists,’ ‘The Kouretes as armed 'Opynoripes,’ 
‘The Kouretes as ®vAaxes and ‘ Zagreus and the Thunder- 
Rites,’ ‘The Kouros as Year-God,’ and in connection with this (a) the 
Salii, Mamurius Veturius and Anna Perenna, and (/) the Young Sun-god 
and Zagreus, and finally ‘The Kouretes as "Opyodavra.’ R.C. BosaNQuEeT 
(pp. 339-356; pl.) publishes the text of the hymn, which was inscribed on 
two sides of the same stone, apparently because the first copy was so poor 


that a second had to be made. Bosanquet adds discussions of ‘ The Cult of 
Diktaean Zeus,’ and ‘ The Cult of the Kouretes,’ and a ‘ Note on Lines 20-26. 
The Horai and the Age of Innocence.’ On pp. 356-365, GILBERT Murray 
gives a restored text of the hymn, with translation and commentary. A\l- 
though the inscription itself is probably not earlier than 200 a.p., the hymn, 
in a cultured, poetical xowy with a few Dorisms, should be dated probably 
not far from 300 B.c. The restored text, in Professor Murray’s metrical 


arrangement, reads: 
"Id, 
Méyiore Koipe, xatpé por, 
Kpéne, ravxpares ydvous, 
BéBaxes 
aydpevos 
Aixrav és émavroév ép- 
we kal yéyah podra, 


Tdv ro xpéxouer waxtict 

peltavres Gu’ 

xal ordavres deldouev Tedy 
dudi Bwydr 


"Id, 

"Evda cé, raid’ 
domd[npdpa rpopijes | 

wap ‘Péas \aBévres réda 
x[podovres dwéxpuyar]. 
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"Id, 


xadds ’Ao(8)s. 


"Id, 

[“Qpat Bp xarjros 

Kal Bporo(d)s Alxa xarfxe 

pidodBos Eiphva. 

"Id, 

7 Obpe, xés ora }uvia 

kai 6p é[s woluna 

xés ]a Oédpe, 

xés [ Pdpous 


"Id, 

[Odpe xés] 

xés movrodépo(u)s vaas 

xés v[éous mod 
Obpe xés addr]. 


PHAESTUS.— The Excavations of 1909.—In Boll. Arte, IV, 1910, 
pp. 165-183 (12 figs.), L. Pernrer and A. Minto report upon the excava- 
tions at Phaestus in 1909. Work was carried on at two points, in the 
paved court west of the palace, where a rectangular cistern and a round 
pit were found; and on the northeast slope of the acropolis, where three 
buildings were explored. These were the house in which the disk with 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions was found, a portico, and a third building, all 
of which formed an annex to the palace. The house of the disk was not 
inhabited after Middle Minoan III, but the other two were in use in Late 
Minoan I. Early Minoan remains were found under all of these buildings. 
A stairway of eighteen steps leads down from the east court of the palace 
to the portico. East of the portico rich deposits of Middle Minoan vases 
were found which are described by Minto. The Greek walls of fortification 
were followed for a considerable distance and excavated. 

PSEIRA.— The Excavations of 1907.—In Anthropological Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, III, 1910, pp. 1-38 (9 pls. ; 
19 figs.), R. B. SEAGER reports upon his excavations on the island of Pseira 
in the Gulf of Mirabello, Crete, in 1907. The town was settled in the Early 
Minoan II period, was destroyed in Middle Minoan I, and not resettled until 
Middle Minoan III. In late Minoan I it was again destroyed and the island 
abandoned. Its greatest prosperity was during Middle Minoan III and Late 
Minoan I, when it was more important than Gournia. The best preserved 
houses date from the latter period. They were built of roughly squared 
blocks of stone in tiers on the side of the hill with stone slabs for floors and 
interior stone stairways, but were rarely more than two stories high in any 
place. Three rooms in one building were filled with round pebbles to a 
depth of 50 cm., probably sling stones. In another house part of a plaster 
figure of a woman painted blue, white, and yellow, was discovered. The 
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vases were as a rule badly broken, but some fine specimens were found 
including a few of the Palace style. These must date from the end of the 
Late Minoan I period and must have come from Cnossus. They prove that 
Late Minoan I and II overlap, and that while Palace style vases were be- 
ing made at Cnossus, Late Minoan I vases were still being made at Pseira. 
About one hundred and fifty stone vases and lamps were found, mostly well 
preserved. The cemetery of the town was on the southeast side of the 
island. Thirty-three graves were opened. 

TYLISUS. — Recent Discoveries.— The Middle and Late Minoan 
remains excavated at Tylisus, Crete, indicate the great wealth of the lord 
of this place. A bronze statuette of a youth standing in an attitude of 
adoration is far the best piece of Minoan bronze yet known. Metal work- 
ing appears here as one of the manorial industries. Some of the bronze 
vessels and other objects are of astonishing size. The pottery vases have 
the usual marine and floral designs. (G. Karo, Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 150- 
151.) 

DELOS. — The Excavations of 1909.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 289-314 (plan; 7 figs.), M. HoLtteaux reports upon the excavations 
at Delos during the summer of 1909. Several sites already partly known 
were examined. The small temple on the highest terrace below the Cyn- 
thian hill dates from the second century B.c. and was probably dedicated 
to several Egyptian divinities, not to Sarapis alone. Near the retaining 
wall to the south archaic female statuettes of terra-cotta, Corinthian vases, 
and a small sphinx seem to indicate that in early times a sanctuary of some 
female deity was located here. Below the temple, to the west, was a colon- 
nade, and west of that a paved road terminating in front of a small build- 
ing. The small temple found in_1881 north of the temple of the Egyptian 
divinities is still unidentified. The large court farther north belonged to 
the sanctuary of the Syrian gods. From its north side a great stairway 
led down to the temple of the Cabiri, which was found to have certain 
peculiarities. It had a colonnade on one side only, consisting of Doric 
columns crowned with an Ionic entablature, and the inscription pub- 
lished in B.C.H. VII, p. 364, was cut on the architrave. The medallions 
found in 1882 were used to decorate the interior. An inscription found in 
the little theatre north of the great stairway proves that it was dedicated 
towards the end of the second century B.c. by the priest of Hagne Aphro- 
dite. The only separate find of importance was part of a large seated cult 
statue, nude to the waist, broken in several pieces. This may be a Syrian 
Baal. South of the agora the buildings seem to have been chiefly shops; 
but below were remains of earlier structures containing quantities of geo- 
metric and Melian vase fragments. Two small bronze figures of men have 
their hands bound behind their backs. In the rock were wells and other 
cuttings probably of neolithic date. A hoard of Roman bronze coins proves 
that this site was occupied in late times. Work was begun on the “ Oikos 
of the Naxians,” as it is provisionally called, which is on the site of one of 
the oldest constructions in Delos. In J. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 153- 
193, I. N. Svoronos publishes the hoard of coins. There are 3797 of them 
extending from Claudius the Goth, 268-270, to Constantine II, 335-340. 
776 date from the reign of Licinius, and 2478 from that of Constantine 
the Great. 
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The Excavations of 1910.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 521-524, 
P. Rousset describes the excavations at Delos in June and July, 1910. 
The southern and western limits of the sanctuary of the Egyptian divinities 
were reached and a number of dedications found, among which appeared 
the names of three new priests of Sarapis and a new divinity, YAPEIO&. 
West of the exedra of Midas another Egyptian sanctuary was found. There 
are various structures within a rectangular space including a small temple 
oriented from north to south with an open vestibule and a cistern. A stair- 
way led down to a quay on the Inopus. The sanctuary of the Syrian deities 
was also completely cleared. 

GYTHIUM.— A Spartan Epitaph.—In *Apy. 1910, pp. 53-56 
(fig.), P. E. Rizakxos publishes a panelled marble stele found at Gythium, 
which bears an elegiac epitaph to a Spartan woman of the second or third 
century of our era. The form Aapov, as vocative of Aayw, is peculiar. 

LACONIA. — Topography.— In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-09), pp. 
158-176 (12 figs.), A. J. B. Wace and F. W. Hastuck describe, with some 
discussion, the historical geography and antiquities of east-central Laconia 
(the Eurotas valley and the eastern coast). The sites discussed are Helos, 
Palaia, and Pleiai, Geronthrai (modern Geraki), Selinos (probably at the 
modern Nerotrivi), Glyppia (perhaps modern Kosma), Marios (modern 
Mari), Zarax, where remarkable ruins of fortifications exist, Kyphanta 
(Kyparissi), and Prasiai or Brasiai (probably Plaka, the port of Leonidi). 

MOUNT OSSA. — A Cave of the Nymphs. — In B.S.A. XV (session 
1908-09), A. J. B. Wace and M. S. TxHompson describe a cave on the 
northwest side of Mount Ossa, to which they were directed by Mr. Kostis 
Phrangopoulos of Pournari. Here were found many fragmentary stelae, 
most of which bore inscriptions of a line or two at top or bottom. The 
rest of the surface was probably once painted. Eight more or less frag- 
mentary inscriptions, all dedications to the Nymphs, are published. They 
have now been brought to the museum at Larissa. Other finds include 
broken pottery and terra-cotta figurines of the fourth and third centuries 
B.c., a bronze ring with a representation of Eros with a bow, and a copper 
Thessalian coin of the Antonine Age. 

MOUNT PATERAS. — Ereneia.—In “Apy. 1910 pp. 151-157 
(2 figs.), J. S. Larres describes the ruins of a strong wall and other 
ancient remains on the north slope of Mount Pateras in the northern, 
mountainous region of the Megarid, on the direct line between Megara and 
Thebes. He argues that this must be the site of the ancient Ereneia, men- 
tioned by Pausanias, I, 44,4 and 5. Leake placed it at Kountoura (Palai- 
ochori), which seems too far east and has no ancient remains. Two square 
Megarian towers, 2.5 km. to the east of the walls in question, seem to indi- 
cate that the ancient boundary between the Megarid and Attica was some- 
what farther to the east than it is placed in the Karten von Attika. 

PALAIOMYLOS. — Early Pottery.—In B.S.A. XV (session 1908- 
09), p. 371, is a brief report of excavations by Messrs. Wace, Thompson, 
and T. E. Peet at Palaiomylos, near Lianokladi, in the Spercheus valley. 
They found well-marked strata, in the lowest of which were sherds of the 
“red and white ” ware akin to, though of finer style than, that which has 
been found in Thessaly and Phocis. In the stratum above this, the pottery 
is of the “black lustre” style similar to that found at Orchomenus by 
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Professor Furtwingler. The pottery of the third and topmost stratum was 

of a type hitherto unknown, a reddish brown hand-made ware with black 

geometric patterning, which the excavators are disposed to regard as con- 

temporaneous with Late Minoan III. 

PHTHIOTIC THEBES.—Megarian Bowls.—In "Ed. ‘Apy. 1910, 
pp- 81-94 (pl.), A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOs publishes a series of interesting 
fragments of Megarian bowls found by him in 1907, in trial excavations on 
the site of Phthiotic Thebes. The bowls are decorated with reliefs depicting 
scenes from Homer, the figures being identified by names. The scenes in- 
clude: the metamorphoses of Odysseus’ companions ; Odysseus building his 
raft, his departure from Calypso, and his shipwreck; the feasting of the 
suitors and the meeting of Odysseus and his nurse ; Thetis bringing the new 
armor to Achilles; Menelaus and Patroclus; the wounding of Menelaus (?) ; 
the exploits of Diomedes (?) ; and perhaps scenes from the "IAcov Iépos. 

PIRAEUS.— Grave Monuments. —In "Ed. ’Apy. 1910, pp. 65-84 
(14 figs.), J. Cu. DRAGAtses publishes thirty-four grave monuments found 
in different parts of Piraeus and an inscription in honor of the Emperor 
Hadrian and mentions the discovery (without important finds) of a number 
of rock-cut graves. The epitaphs give us three new names— Nax.ov, Topyas, 
Oivapov (fem.). Two upraised hands carved in relief upon a columella 
indicate the violent death of the deceased (cf. Wilhelm, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
IV, 1901, pp. 9-17; Bz. G. L. p. 200). 

RHITSONA.— Boeotian Graves.— The contents of six more of the 
Boeotian graves excavated at Rhitséna in 1907-08 are described in detail and 
discussed by P. N. Ure in J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 336-356 (20 figs.). The 
inference seems to be established that proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, and 
Boeotian cylix wares are successive stages of a progressive development. 
(See A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 109.) 

SPARTA. — Excavations in 1909. — The excavations carried on at 
Sparta in 1909 by the British School at Athens are described in B.S.A. 
XV (session 1908-09), pp. 1-157 (frontispiece ; 10 pls.; 38 figs.). R. M. 
Dawkins (pp. 1-4) describes the season’s work and gives a summary of 
results. The work at the Sanctuary of Orthia has been finished, the 
Menelaion has been excavated, and trial pits sunk in various parts of the 
ancient city. These indicate that little of importance is likely to be found 
by any future excavation. R. M. Dawkins (pp. 5-22; 2 pls.; 4 figs.), de- 
scribes the work in the Sanctuary of Orthia. The walls and the pavement 
of the hieron were uncovered. A trench was made in the theatre from the 
top of the auditorium to the orchestra, and it appears that the building is 
very much destroyed. A drain about midway between the Roman theatre 
and the city wall was carefully investigated. Various small finds were 
made. A terra-cotta figurine (B.S.A. XIV, p. 53, Fig. 2 /) found in 1907 
among the débris of votive offerings belonging to the period of the primi- 
tive temple (seventh or eighth century B.c.) formed part of a group repre- 
senting a mother and child. This may indicate that Eileithyia and Orthia 
shared one shrine. J. P. Droop (pp. 23-39; 2 pls.; 14 figs.) describes and 
discusses the pottery. He gives numerous illustrations of the various classes 
of Laconian ware and one of a vase painted in thick pink pigment on a 
ground of brown glaze. This he regards as an imitation of Attic red- 
figured work. A. M. Woopwarp (pp. 40-106; fig.) publishes and dis- 
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cusses the inscriptions. He discusses at some length the ‘ Age and Standing 
of the Competitors’ in the masdixds dywv, and ‘The Spartan Eponymi in the 
Second Century a.p.,’ constructing a list of fifty-eight certain names of 


Pid 


Figure 2.— Sparta, MeneEvaion; Leap Ficurines (Scare 3: 5). 


Eponymi for the period which begins with 128 a.p. and arriving at 186 a.p. 
as a terminus post quem for the third patronomate of the divine Lycurgus. 
He tabulates the inscriptions of the wa:dixds dywv, the earliest of which be- 
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longs to the fourth century B.c., the latest to the third century a.p. Several 
inscriptions from the late Roman walls and other sites in the city, and six 
from the neighborhood of Sparta are published. These last are, for the 
most part, archaic. ‘Corrections of Inscriptions Published by Fourmont’ 
and ‘Notes on Spartan Inscriptions which have been published already’ 
are added. On p. 107, P. Gites quotes from Cramond’s Records of Elgin, 
vol. i, p. 91, a Scottish parallel for the patronomate of Lycurgus. 

Fifty pages are devoted to the Menelaion (pp. 108-157; frontispiece ; 
6 pls.; 19 figs.), the shrine of Helen (originally a nature goddess) and 
Menelaus. A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Tuompson (pp. 108-116) describe 


Figure 3.—Sparta, Menevaion ; Bronze Statuette (SCALE NEARLY 3: 4). 


the site, the excavations, and the stratification, M. S. Tuompson the terra- 
cottas (pp. 116-126) and the lead figurines and miscellaneous objects 
(pp. 127-144), A. J. B. Wace (pp. 144-150) the bronzes, and J. P. Droop 
(pp. 150-157) the pottery. The site is on a hill south of Sparta. The 
building is an oblong platform which may have supported a small temple or 
other monument. This platform stood upon another, from which it was 
reached by a ramp, only traces of which remain. A terrace was added 
later on two sides. The date may be the fifth century B.c. The bronzes, 
terra-cottas, and lead figurines (Fig. 2) are numerous and interesting. An 
archaic bronze figure of a woman is especially notable (Fig. 3). The 
pottery found here fills up a period (Laconian II) which is not well repre- 
sented in the series from the Sanctuary of Orthia. Most of these objects 
had evidently been thrown out from the building. Some, however, are 
earlier than the present building, and traces of an earlier structure were 
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found. Some Mycenaean sherds came to light, and some Mycenaean houses 
were found a short distance away. 

STA MARMARA. W— Cretea and the Temple of Parrhasian Apollo. 
—In’E¢@. ’Apx. 1910, pp. 29-36 (6 figs.), K. Kourounrores describes the 
ruins of a small ancient town of Arcadia, including fortifications and the 
foundations of a temple, at Sta Marmara above Isoma, between Megalopolis 
and Mount Lycaeus. These he identifies as the village of Cretea and the 
temple of Parrhasian Apollo mentioned by Pausanias, VIII, 38, 2 and 8. 

TZANI MAGOULA.— Early Settlements. —In B.S.A. XV (session 
1908-09), p. 371, is a brief report of excavations at Tzani Magoula, near 
Sophades, in western Thessaly, carried on by Messrs. Wace, Thompson, and 
E. T. Peet. No less than eight successive settlements were excavated. The 
stratification is particularly good and will make it possible to correlate this 
with the other prehistoric sites in northern Greece. Among the more im- 
portant finds were two or three nearly complete “red on white” vases from 
the seventh settlement, and a fine collection of bone pins. 


ITALY 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909. — A summary of archaeological work in Italy, 
Sicily, and Sardinia in 1909, by R. DELBRWCk, is given in Arch. Anz. 1910, 
cols. 172-195 (7 figs.). 

LOCARNO.— Recent Discoveries.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 
159-168, P. BorpEaux describes the contents of certain tombs recently 
discovered at Locarno. These consist of various cups, plates, and small 
vases of terra-cotta bearing potters’ names, e.g. Gelli, Mol, Quinti, Induitionis, 
Candai, Cerinthi, Comunis, Octavi, T. D. phicit, ete.; a strigil inscribed 
Modesi ; two bronze saucepans, one inscribed C. S. Enni. Bell., the other 
Cipi. Polybi; a blue glass jug with the name C. Salvi Grati in relief; an 
amphora and acup of bronze; about twenty glass globes, 8 cm. in diameter ; 
and certain glass sticks or pins 10 cm. to 18 cm. long, usually twisted into 
spirals, with a bulge or a ring at each end, perhaps used as hairpins. 

POMPEII. — A Recent Discovery. — A discovery of first-rate impor- 
tance has been made in the neighborhood of Pompeii. Last year excavations 
on a farm close to the Porta Ercolese disclosed the remains of a magnificent 
mansion of more than twenty rooms. The work was resumed this season, 
the voleanic débris being removed to a sufficient depth to reveal the interior 
walls. These were found to be decorated with beautiful fresco paintings, 
many of which represent sculptural works, such as two Bacchantes in light 
drapery, Bacchus and Silenus attended by Satyrs, a priestess, and a dancing 
faun. Of great interest is a series of about nine scenes, which may reproduce 
either a continuous relief composition, such as those which occur on the Ara 
Pacis, or be taken from separate groups by various artists. One of the 
scenes shows a family of father, mother, and son, and an attendant bringing 
a patera to a priestess. Several scenes represent initiations by flagellation 
of female hierophants into the Dionysiac mysteries; the most striking is 
one of a woman, nude to the waist, stooping down with her head in the lap 
of a friend, ready to receive the stripes. Her companion places her hand 
caressingly on the victim’s head, and watches the descending blow with 
terror in her face. Of great beauty is also a woman dancing with castanets, 
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turning her back to the spectator. Finally there is a scene of the initiated, 
seated on a tripod, and arranging her hair, with Cupid holding up a mirror 
for her. (Nation, December 1, 1910, p. 534.) 

ROME. — Acquisitions of the National Museum. — Boll. Arte, 
IV, 1910, pp. 303-317 (13 figs.), R. ParrBENr discusses the following recent 
acquisitions of the National Museum (Museo delle Terme) in Rome: 
1. two heads of Artemis, one dating from the fifth century B.c. and the 
other from Hellenistic times; 2. four portrait heads, two Greek and two 
Roman ; 3. fragments of a brouze statue greater than life size, probably of 

an emperor in military costume, 
perhaps from the mausoleum of 
Hadrian; 4. an architectural frag- 
ment in the shape of a female head 
bearing a tall basket (Fig. 4) from 
a large building; 5. a large marble 
acroterion adorned with leaves and 
flowers; 6. a funeral altar with a 
compartment, originally closed by 
a door below, and a pediment 
above adorned with the bust of 
a woman and two cupids. It is 
inscribed ATIA IVCVNDA. 

Recent Discoveries on the 
Janiculum.— In C. R. Acad. Inse. 
1910, pp. 378-408 (3 plans; 5 pls.; 
fig.), P. GAucKLER reports the 
results of his latest studies of the 
shrine of the Syrian deities on 
the Janiculum. The Italian gov- 
ernment prevented the continua- 
tion of his excavations, but per- 
mitted certain soundings. The 
sanctuary consisted of an open 
Figure 4.— Marsie Heap in Rome. temenos in two terraces, an adyton, 
and a pond for sacred fish. The 
temple was pulled to pieces and burnt in 341 a.p., but rebuilt under Julian. 
In its new form it resembled the church of.that period. The skull found 
under the altar probably belonged to a victim sacrificed to purify the sanc- 
tuary at the time of its rebuilding. Skeletons found in the enclosure are 
probably those of sacrificed slaves. Three marble heads were found with 
the top of the skull cut off, and this probably indicates the method of sacri- 
fice. The statue of Dionysus with gilded face had the top of the head 
removed and then replaced. Only three other gilded marble statues are 
known, and all of them were similarly mutilated. They seem to have 
been connected with an oriental solar cult. This theory will not explain 
all statues which have the top of the head cut off, but it will explain the 

statues of emperors so treated, and the Greek statues so cut in late times. 

A New Portrait of Augustus. — Early in June some workmen found, 
about eight metres below the level of the street, at the corner of the Via 
Labicana and the Via Mecenate, a statue 2.30 m. in height. It is made of 
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two pieces of different quality of marble, only the head and part of the nude 
right arm being of fine Parian marble. It represents the Emperor Augustus 
while still young. He is clad ina tunic and a mantle which covers his head 
and falls in broad folds to his feet. The head is an admirable portrait, with 
calm and dignified expression. (M. P. in R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 162, from 
the Journal des Débats, June 26, 1910.) 

SYRACUSE. — Acquisition of Coins by the Archaeological Mu- 
seum. — The Archaeological Museum at Syracuse acquired during the year 
1909-10 80 Greek and 67 Roman coins in addition to a hoard of 273 archaic 
coins from Caltagirone, and a hoard of 1745 late Roman coins from Lipari. 
The most remarkable pieces are a Syracusan gold piece of 15 litre of the 
artist Tinianes; another very rare piece of 50 litre with a horse for the de- 
sign; a new Syracusan gold coin of 50 litre, apparently unique, of the 
time of Timoleon with the head of Apollo on the obverse and a tripod on 
the reverse; a gold stater of Carthage ; a rare archaic silver tetradrachm of 
Catania with a Nike on the obverse and a human-headed lion on the re- 
verse ; two fine tetradrachms of Leontini; and a didrachm of Motya. The 
hoard from Caltagirone dates from the first part of the fifth century B.c. 
and contains 70 coins from Syracuse, 30 from Selinus, 78 from Agrigentum, 
6 from Himera, 68 from Gela, 1 from Camarina, 2 from Leontini, 7 from 
Messana, 4 from Rhegium, 1 from Acanthus, and 6 from Athens. The 
most remarkable are the didrachm from Camarina with a shield on the 
obverse and a plant on the reverse; and the coin from Acanthus. (Boll. 
Arte, IV, 1910, pp. 323-324.) The museum has also received a small col- 
lection of antiquities from Lipari, including prehistoric axes and numerous 
Greek vases. Excavations in the Piazza Minerva, Syracuse, have brought 
to light architectural fragments which prove that the temple of Athena was 
covered with marble tiles. (Jbid. p. 201.) 

VENICE. — A New Seventeenth-century Map of Athens. — In 
C. R. Acad. Inse. 1910, pp. 278-285 (2 pls.), A. MicHAE ts describes a seven- 
teenth-century map of Athens recently discovered by B. Ebhardt in the 
library of St. Mark in Venice. It was made by G. M. Verneda in 1687 
during the Venetian occupation of Athens and is mentioned in a manu- 
script in Vienna. It differs from the plan of the Comte de San Felice pub- 
lished by Fanelli; as well as from that of Coronelli and is more exact, 
though not completely finished. There are thus three plans of Athens 
dating from the year 1687-88. Ebhardt also found bound up in the same 
volume in Venice a second map of Athens which is evidently the original 
of Coronelli’s plan published in Omont’s Athénes au XVIIé siecle, Pl. xlv, 
4, c. 

VERONA.— The Tomb of a Physician.— In a tomb of the second 
or third century, recently transferred to the museum at Verona, a pair of 
bronze scissors, a wooden box which had contained salves, and various in- 
struments such as pincers and scalpels were found. Some bones, remains 
of incineration, were enclosed in a glass vase which was itself contained in 
a small stone urn. A description of these objects by Dr. Carl Sudhoff 
appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung, May 18,1910. (S. R., R. Arch. XVI, 
1910, p. 168.) 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. — A review of the archaeological discoy- 
eries and publications in Spain and Portugal from May, 1908, to May, 1910, 
is given by P. Parts in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 280-341 (32 figs.). A vast 
amount of material for the study especially of prehistoric and Iberian civ- 
ilization has been discovered and collected, mostly by private individuals, 
but much of it is as yet insufficiently published, and many sites known to be 
rich in remains of these and later epochs invite exploration. At Cogul and 
Cretas (south from Lerida) rock pictures similar to those in the grotto of 
Altamira have been found in the open air. They are painted in black and 
red with occasional engraved outlines, and represent on a small scale cattle, 
deer, and human beings, often with great fidelity, sometimes in linear 
sketches. Although there are traits which suggest Mycenaean art, especially 
in the figures of women, these are much ruder works, analogous rather to 
the rock pictures of northern Africa, and are judged to be from the qua- 
ternary period. In the province of Teruel (S. Aragon) many Iberian 
cemeteries have been studied. At San Antonio a series of underground 
chapel-tombs contained altars, funerary urns, and contemporary Greek and 
native vases. A collection of weights bearing a great variety of engraved 
and painted designs was made at Calaceite. At Tosal Redo were found 
rude urns with finger-marked decoration and vases resembling those of the 
Balearic talayots. An unknown bronze object found at Ferreres and now 
in the Louvre consists of two open-work disks or wheels, each composed of 
five small rings enclosed in one larger ring and connected by a vertical 
column growing out of the back of a small horse. It may be a cande- 
labrum or perhaps a solar symbol. A tall, narrow funeral stele found in 
this region is divided by horizontal lines into six zones, in one of which is 
a small mounted warrior, while four others are filled with a lance-head pat- 
tern. Another funeral stele bearing an important Iberian inscription, 
which had been published but lost again, has now been found at Cretas 
and re-read, with a slight correction. It has the same lance-head pattern. 
Another field rich in prehistoric and Iberian remains lies along the Jalon 
(tributary to the Ebro) on the route between Madrid and Saragossa. A 
number of extraordinary rock-cut dwellings, with long corridors and rooms 
in two stories, have been found near the junction of the Jalon and the 
Blanco, and are supposed to date from the end of the quaternary epoch. 
At Torralba, flint axes were found with the remains of several extinct 
species of animals. Other inhabited grottoes at Atalayo and Somaen 
contained polished stone implements and pottery with beautiful and elab- 
orate geometric designs engraved and filled in with white paste. Mega- 
lithic remains in the form of rows and semicircles of huge upright stones, 
and Cyclopean walls occur in the same region. One of the “cromlech” 
stones has a surface cut into small hollows connected by straight lines. 
The cemeteries here are neolithic. One grave at Monreal de Ariza con- 
tained a skeleton more than six feet tall buried in bare earth, with the 
arms stretched straight at the sides and the head turned to the right. 
Each grave had a hearth beside it as if for charring the body before burial, 
and another small cavity in which perhaps the clothes had been burned. 
At Hoya de los Muertos the burning had apparently been done in a series 
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of long narrow enclosures found filled with ashes and pottery. A new type 
of pottery, huge jars decorated as if with festoons of plated ribbon, was 
found at Sabinar, and, in the neighboring settlement, a single rock pic- 
ture. A new identification of the site of Arcobriga, falsely claimed for 
Arcos, has now been made on a row of hills called Monte Villar. It con- 
sists of three terraces separated by walls of fortification on the lowest of 
which are chiefly poor native habitations, on the second the Roman town, 
and on the highest the acropolis. All the fortifications, including those 
between the parts of the town, are of rude Iberian construction. Of a 
number of stone missiles for catapults found here some weigh as much as 
25 kg. The Roman remains so far found are chiefly buildings, a theatre, 
baths, a forum, and a residence or palace of Pompeian style with painted 
stucco decoration. A very interesting Iberian vase of cylindrical form and 
shape and formal decoration resembles in some detail a Punic altar at 
Malta, and might be called Ibero-Punic. The site of Termes or Ter- 
mantia, the town of the Celtiberic Arevaci second only to Numantia in 
importance, has long been known at Tiermes, an isolated mountain village, 
and it has recently been to some extent explored. There are both a native 
and a Roman town, the former having a remarkably well-defended en- 
trance. No small finds of importance have been made at this time, but 
two beautiful silver paterae with bacchic designs on the handles are known 
to have come from this site. At Villaricos, ancient Baria (on the coast 
south of Cartagena), a spot rich in silver and other mines and never unin- 
habited since the second millennium B.c., a very interesting study has been 
made of the successive epochs of foreign occupation or influence — Sidonian, 
Celtiberic, Carthaginian, Greek, Roman, Christian, Visigothic, and Arabic 
— with the contemporary native development. 

A rich collection of pottery from Zaida (province of Teruel) now in the 
Museum of Saragossa, together with vases from Archena and Higueta, 
which are like those from Elche, shows a distinct characteristic of Iberian 
decoration to be the mingling of geometric motives with severely conven- 
tionalized plant and animal forms, the last sometimes predominating. The 
most notable works of sculpture found in this period were two small 
Venuses, one of bronze and one of marble, both of which have been pub- 
lished and since lost to public knowledge. Among inscribed milestones 
from the Via Augusta (southwestern part) one is dated by both consulship 
and tribunician power of Tiberius, thus fixing the relative dates of those 
two offices. An altar found at Cordova is dedicated to the Portae Gem- 
inae, i.e. Somni (Aen. VI, 893), as a god of prophecy through dreams. 
The rediscovery of four published inscriptions with two new ones relating 
to the Legio VII Gemina, long garrisoned at Leon, adds to the known his- 
tory of that legion. 

Much valuable work has also been done in Portugal, from the palaeo- 
lithic period onward. Most noteworthy is a silver patera from Lameira 
Larga, which gives a new and important version of the myth of, Perseus, 
and the middle portion of a statue of a native soldier, with short sword, 
small round shield and short tunic covered with a lozenge pattern. A 
peculiar form of battle-axe occurs on some stelae of warriors and the crescent, 
with or without stars, on Luso-Roman stelae. 
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FRANCE 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909.—In Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 341-346, E. 
MICHON gives a summary of archaeological work in France in 1909. 

AIME (TARANTAISE).— A New Procurator Augusti.—In R. 
Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 347-349, Tu. Remacu publishes an inscription from 
Aime (Axima Ceutronum), Tarantaise. It reads: Marti Aug(tsto) T. 
Accius T (iti) f(ilius) Quirina Secundus Eburoduni b(eneficiarius) P. Memmi 
Clementis proc(uratoris) Aug(usti) v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito). Item 
templum de suo reno(vavit). This adds a new name to the eight known 
procuratores Augusti of the small province of the Graean Alps. The Ebu- 
rodunum mentioned is without doubt Embrun. The inscription shows the 
existence on the hill of St. Sigismond, where it was found, of a temple of 
Mars. 

CHALON-SUR-SAONE. — A Silver Plate.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1910, pp. 188-194 (3 figs.), A. H&ron pe ViLLEFOssE publishes a silver 
plate 12 cm. in diameter found at Chalon-sur-Saéne. About the edge 
modelled in relief are masks, animals, and two reclining human figures. 
A graffito inscription on the under side reads, Z C F. A somewhat similar 
plate in the Louvre has the graffito Pitula Proculi. 

MARSEILLES. — Recent Excavations. — Excavations at Fort St.- 
Jean, Marseilles, have brought to light numerous fragments of pottery 
dating from the middle of the seventh century B.c. to late times. The 
earliest sherds are Rhodian, Ionian, Naucratite, and Protocorinthian. In 
the sixth century the Ionian, Cyrenaic, Corinthian, Chalcidian, and early 
Attic styles are represented. Attic ware of the fifth and fourth centuries 
was also found. Iberian pottery with pseudo-Mycenaean decoration, local 
wares, and a few bucchero sherds also came to light. These vase fragments 
prove that Ionian sailors visited the site long before the traditional date of 
the founding of the city. (G. Vasseur, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 422- 
438; 2 pls.) 

PARIS. — Reliefs from the Flower Market.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1910, pp. 270-275 (3 figs.), A. Hféron ve VILLEFOssE publishes three reliefs 
and a fragmentary inscription found near the Marché aux Fleurs, Paris. 
The best preserved of the sculptures represents a scene in a shop. 

SENS.— A Mosaic with the Fall of Phaethon.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1910, pp. 613-622, A. HEron pe VILLEFOssE describes a large Roman 
mosaic found at Sens in March, 1910. The upper part is lost; but in the 
centre a mounted man with whip in hand is trying to seize the bridles of 
four horses which are running away. The horses face the spectator, two 
on the right, and two on the left of the horseman, who is seen in profile. 
He is to be identified as Helios stopping the horses which had run away 
with Phaethon. The broken chariot must have been represented in the lost 
upper part. The artist got his inspiration from Ovid, Met. II, 398f. The 
Seasons were represented in the corners. The mosaic is carefully made and 
dates from the first century A.p. 


BELGIUM 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909.—No striking discoveries were made in 
Belgium, but the following may be noted: Remains of the Stone Age 
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were found in the sandy plains of Limburg (palaeolithic), at Landelies 
(Hainaut), and the grotto of Spy (Namur), with neolithic hut floors at 
St. Georges-sur-Meuse, Verlaine (Liége), and Hesbaye. The hillock 
at Athus (Luxembourg) is found to be not a burial mound, but a defensive 
work, In the cenietery at Treignes (Namur), one hundred and seventy- 
five cinerary graves were opened. The contents included some beautiful 
enamelled fibulae in champlevé work, coins of Nero and Constantine, and 
a large dagger or poniard, with the bronze mountings of the leather belt 
from which it hung. Belgo-Roman sites near Louvain yielded examples 
of moulded glass vessels, a unique earthen saucepan with rounded bottom, 
a baker’s oven, a potter’s shop with heater, etc. At Tongres (Limburg) 
a crematory furnace was found, and some sixteen Frankish skeletons with 
ornaments and other furnishings. The iron casque found the previous year 
in a Frankish grave ‘at Triviéres is now more fully described. It weighs 
746 g. The burial was in the bare earth with no trace of a coffin, and 
accompanied by other arms and weapons of Merovingian type. A deposit 
of coins, from Charlemagne and his descendants of two generations, with 
some ornaments, buried toward the end of the ninth century, perhaps at the 
approach of the Normans, was found in 1906 at Muysen (Brabant), but has 
only now been reassembled. (L. RenarD-GreENsoN, Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 
346-351.) 

PRE-ROMAN MOUNDS AND TRENCHES. —In Z. Ethn. XLII, 
1910, pp. 381-389 (14 figs.), A. and G. Vincent describe some ‘ ravinements’ 
of pre-Roman times in Brabant, Hainault, Ardennes, Li¢ge, Luxembourg, 
Eifel, and Lorraine. Trenches, varying in depth, run in parallel lines into 
a mound (or converge in one), in quite complicated series. These cannot 
have been caused by the action of water, nor were they used as military 
works. They are more likely to have been constructed for some peculiar 
religious rites. 

BRUSSELS. — Acquisitions of the Royal Museums.—In B. Mus. 
Bruz. II, 1910, pp. 41-43, J. Capart reports the acquisition by the Royal 
Museums at Brussels of part of a Theban wall painting of the New Empire 
representing a banquet scene, and a small funeral monument of the Middle 
Empire representing a deceased man and his wife. 

VAUZX-ET-BORSET. — Neolithic Remains.— In B. Mus. Brur. III, 
1910, pp. 67-71 (7 figs.), A. Lo& describes the neolithic remains found by 
him in 1909 at Vaux-et-Borset, province of Liége, Belgium. They consist 
of various objects of flint and an abundance of pottery. The objects found 
at seven different hearths are enumerated. The writer proposes to call the 
new settlement Cité Charlier, from the owner of the land. 


SWITZERLAND 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909. — A necropolis examined at Gudo (Ticino) 
proved to be Celtic, with furnishings of bronze, iron, and pottery, similar to 
those found at Giubiasca, now in the museum at Zurich. A Roman grave 
at Sierre (Bernese Oberland), dated in the first half of the first century 
A.D., by coins, vases, and the shape of fibulae, contained a silver buckle of 
form heretofore supposed to belong to the time of the Alemannic and later 
invasions. At Lausanne, on the site of the Cathedral, a shaft sunk 7 m. 
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failed to reach solid rock, and it is evident that a Roman occupation of this 
spot preceded that of the early Christians. At Avenches, the capital of 
the Helvetii, destroyed by the Alemanni, the fragments have been found 
of a relief apparently from the pediment of a cippus, of rough workman- 
ship but unusual subject: two youthful Genii, one with torch and wings, 
the other holding a hammer-like weapon in an attitude of defence; traces 
of color. The ancient city walls have been rebuilt to a certain height, but 
the stones of the crowning course are left lying in the moat where they were 
thrown by the barbarian destroyers, as historical evidence. The quarries 
at La Lance, on the other side of Lake Neuchatel, having been cleared of 
overgrowth, are found in the state in which the Romans left them, with 
half-worked columns, semi-detached blocks, etc. The very fine limestone 
of these quarries may have been used in building several other Roman 
towns in this vicinity, beside Aventicum. Interesting results of further 
work at La Téne include the finding of Roman as well as native iron-age 
remains in the bed of the river which divides the site from the mainland. 
Near Matran (Freiburg) are numerous remains of a Roman villa, and on 
the hill called Bois de Morat, the foundations of a refugium of the Hallstadt 
period, as shown by the bronze vessels. In the Rhine, just above Basel, a 
Roman bridge has been found at the eastern end of the island of Gewerth, 
and as one was already known at Kaiser-Augst, a short distance above, it 
seems probable that the two were in use at different epochs. A round 
building below Gewerth, which has been washed away by the Rhine within 
the last century, seems from old views and descriptions to have been a mau- 
soleum corresponding in measurements and in having a square basement, 
to the mausoleum at Gaeta of Munatius Plancus, the founder of Augusta 
Rauracorum. Among many finds at Vindonissa (Aargau) may be men- 
tioned: a finely finished bronze faun, 6.5 em. high, holding a torch and a 
shell laden with fruit; a carefully plastered and covered conduit for drink- 
ing water; remains perhaps of barracks of the XXI and XI legions with 
coins of two periods, from the Republic down to Nerva, and again about 
300 a.p. The intervening centuries are represented by pottery. Local 
bronze and pottery manufactures are in evidence, the latter imitating Gallic 
glazed ware. Another fragment was found of the large cult vessel at the 
museum of Mainz, which was tentatively ascribed to the Mithra cult, but 
is now seen to belong to the god Sabazius. Detailed accounts of these and 
many other finds are published in various Swiss periodicals. (O. Scuut- 
THESS, Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 352-368.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.— An Attic Grave Stele.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 1910, 
cols. 1-4 (fig.), H. WinNEFELD publishes the upper part of an Attic grave 
stele recently acquired by the Berlin museum. Near the lower edge of the 
stone are two rosettes above which is an inscription illegible, except for the 
name Demarchia and part of the deme name Alopece. Above this is a 
moulding crowned with a palmette ornament upon which appears a siren 
standing between two seated women mourners. 

A Marble Relief from Rome. — In Ber. Kunsts. XX XIT, 1910, cols. 50- 
51 (2 figs.), B. Schréder describes a marble relief from Rome representing 
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one of the Dioscuri standing beside his horse, recently acquired by the 
Berlin museum. It had formed part of a monument, of which one of the 
slabs representing an archaistic Zeus, was already in the museum. 

Silver Medallions.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXI, 1910, cols. 302-306 (6 
figs.), K. Re@tinG publishes six large silver medallions acquired by the 
Berlin museum in 1909 from the Weber collection in Hamburg. The 
earliest dates from the time of Domitian, and the latest from Crispus. 

Bronze Lamps. —In Ber. Kunsts. XXXI, 1910, cols. 309-314 (3 figs.), 
Kiéster publishes two bronze lamps recently acquired by the Berlin 
museum. One is Roman in the shape of a duck ; and the other, of Hellen- 
istic date from Egypt, of an acanthus leaf design with the hole for the 
admission of the oil, protected by a cover shaped like a helmet. 

BONN. — Recent Finds on the Site of the Roman Camp. — In Rém.- 
Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 33 f. (2 figs.), H. Lenner reports the finding of 
two large statue-bases in an excellent state of preservation, on the site of the 
Roman camp near Bonn. One dating from 218-222 a.p., supported the 
statue of Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius Severus; the other, dating 
from 203, bore a statue of Caracalla. The finding of a third fragment of a 
base leads Lehner to believe that a third statue, that of Septimius Severus, 
was originally dedicated with the others, aud he identifies a large head of 
Carian marble previously found in the same neighborhood as belonging to 
the statue of Septimius Severus. 

Meeting of the Verbande fiir Altertumsforschung. — A joint meet- 
ing of the northwestern and southwestern German Verbdnde fiir Altertums- 
Jorschung, was held at Bonn, March 29 to April 1, 1910. Abstracts of 
the papers read are published by E. KriGrer in Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, 
pp- 43 ff. 

COBLENZ. — A Bronze Statuette of Mercury. — In Riim.-Germ. Kb. 
III, 1910, pp. 73 f. (fig.), A. GUENTHER reports the finding of a bronze 
statuette of Mercury near Coblenz. The statuette is 13 cm. long and is 
well preserved, though the right foot and part of the left hand with cadu- 
ceus are missing; a chlamys falls over the left arm; otherwise the figure is 
nude. The workmanship is fairly good, though evidently late provincial. 

EBERSTADT.— A Roman Grave.— A Roman grave was recently dis- 
covered near Eberstadt, containing a bow] of terra sigillata ware, two earthen 
jugs, a bronze handle in the form of two dolphins supporting the bust of a 
woman, and some other objects. (Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 50 ff. ; fig.) 

FRANEFORT. — Antiquities. — Besides the Staedel Museum, the 
Liebighaus, and the Stiidtisches Museum, Frankfort possesses a small collec- 
tion of interesting antiquities in room XII of the Museum of Decorative 
Arts. A list of the objects there exhibited is given by S. R., R. Arch. XVI, 
1910, pp. 165 f. 

GLADBACH.— A Roman Column with Reliefs.— A fragment of a 
so-called Jupiter column measuring 65 cm., upper diameter 25 cm., lower 
diameter 28 cm., was recently unearthed near Gladbach. The column 
apparently dates from the third century and is adorned with reliefs repre- 
senting the figures of eight deities, in two rows, placed above one another. 
(Rém.-Germ. Kb. 1910, pp. 71 f.; fig.) 

KELLMUNZ. — Excavation of the Roman Fort. — Further excava- 
tions conducted on the site of the late Roman fort at Kellmiinz (Coelius 
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Mons), Bavaria, revealed the existence of five semicircular towers on the 
east side, the back wall of which is formed by the wall of the fort itself. 
The coins all point to the era of Constantine’s sons. (J. LinpEr, Rim. 
Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 82 f.; plan.) 

MAINZ. — Latin Inscriptions. — Seven new Latin inscriptions, mostly 
fragmentary, are published by KOrBer in Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 
52 ff., among them some marking soldiers’ graves, one an early Christian 
tombstone, another an altar-base. 

The Germanisch-Riémisches Central-Museum.—In R&. Arch. XVI, 
1910, pp. 164 f.,is a very appreciative account (by Louis REav, from Chron. 
Arts) of the museum at Mainz. The rich collections of this admirably 
organized museum are arranged in three divisions: Prehistoric Antiqui- 
ties, Roman Antiquities, and Merovingian and Carolingian Antiquities. 

MARIENBAUM. — A Terra-cotta Statuette of Venus. — In Riim.- 
Germ. Kb. Il, 1910, p. 58 (fig.), P. Sterner reports the finding of a 
terra-cotta statuette of Venus, recently unearthed near Marienbaum (near 
Xanten). The statuette is 21.5 em. high, is entirely nude, and belongs to 
the type of the Venus di Medici. 

METZ. — Roman Cinerary Urns.— Two Roman cinerary urns have 
recently been found near Metz, one of limestone, the other a beautiful two- 
handled urn of alabaster with the lid ending in an ornamental knob. 
Height of urn 54 cm. Both were found in a limestone chest divided into 
two parts by aslab. (Rém.-Germ. Kb. ITI, 1910, p. 49; fig.) 

NIEDEREMMEL. — A Latin Inscription. — In Riim.-Germ. Kb. III, 
1910, pp. 81 f., E. Kriiger publishes a fragmentary inscription recently 
found near Niederemmel, dedicated to Mercury, whose shrine must have 
been situated in that neighborhood. 

OBERADEN. — Further Excavation of the Roman Camp. — In 
Rim.-Germ. Kb. UT, 1910, pp. 36 ff. (plan), A. Baumand G. KropatscHeck 
report on the excavations of 1909 at the Roman camp at Oberaden (see 
A.J.A. XIII, p. 369). Numerous pits were discovered, the contents of 
some of which point to a prehistoric settlement. Parallel with the via 
principalis were seven streets. From the west gate to the bend of the 
northwest wall there are three towers; on the northwest side six towers. 
The south wall of the camp was determined for a distance of 230 m. 
West of the praetorium a building was discovered measuring 32.50 by 
58.50 m.; another nearer the west wall was only partially excavated. An 
examination of the eastern half of the camp revealed the existence of four 
buildings of equal dimensions, 20 m. x 29.50 m., all probably barracks. 
All datable finds belong to the period of Drusus; they include six tongs, 
finger-rings, a dagger with iron sheath, a bronze phallus-amulet, coins mostly 
of “ Nemausus” coinage; also eight new sigilla stamps. 

SAALBURG. — Recent Finds on the Herzberg. — On the Herzberg, 
east of the Saalburg, a collection of Roman tools and arms was recently dis- 
covered, consisting of swords, double axes, a ploughshare, chisels, ete: — in 
all twenty-five objects. (H. Jacosy, Réim.-Germ. Kb. IIT, 1910, pp. 83 f.) 

XANTEN. — Excavation of Vetera. — Excavations conducted during 
1909 on the site of the Roman camp of Vetera brought to light remains of 
the porta principalis sinistra, corsisting of traces of wooden pillars resting on 
a foundation of tufa. Traces of two earlier Augustan camps were found, 
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evidently but temporary camps which would have been followed by the 
building of permanent structures on the Elbe if Augustus had been success- 
ful in his German campaigns and had added that province to the Empire. 
To the east of the Claudian-Neronian camp remains of a Roman settle- 
ment were discovered. In the arena of Birten the existence of a row of 
wooden pillars was determined, surrounding the entire arena and bearing 
the podium of the seats. (H. Lenner, Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 54 ff.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRIA IN 1909. — In Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 
369-384, F. Loar gives a summary of the archaeological work done in 
Austria in 1909. 

POLA.— Recent Discoveries. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIII, 1910, Bei- 
blatt, cols. 95-106 (8 figs.), A. GNirs reports upon recent discoveries at Pola 
and in its vicinity. At Pasana remains of a pottery belonging to C. Laeca- 
nius Bassus were found. At Val 8. Pietro the foundations of a rectangular 
building, 25 m. wide and 29.5 m. long, with a portico 3.8 m. wide on three 
sides were uncovered. The great number of amphorae found in it stamped 
with the name of Bassus make it probable that this was the warehouse in 
Pola where the products of the factory at Fasana were kept. The building 
dates from the second century A.p. An examination of the foundations of 
the church of S. Giovanni shows that it stands on the site of an early Chris- 
tian basilica which had been preceded by a Roman building. Excavations 
in the amphitheatre prove that the original structure was built in the mid- 
dle of the first century a.p. and enlarged towards the end of the second 
century. 

DISCOVERIES IN HUNGARY IN 1909. — Excavations and chance 
discoveries at many Roman and some barbarian sites in Pannonia and Dacia 
are briefly reported by G. v. FinALy in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 384-391. The 
only limes camp studied was that of Leanyvar, opposite Brigetio. Among 
the notable finds are the following: At Balassa puszta, a large and finely 
colored mosaic floor; at Dunapentele, twenty iron helmets in one room, 
inscriptions with the names of deities, Diana Tratina, Deus Sol Aelagabalus, 
Deus Azizus, Mercurius lucrorum potens, and a fourth example of the in- 
scription of Commodus about protecting the Danube frontier with forts and 
garrisons; at Dunavesce, in a church of the eleventh century, the grave of 
Arpad (d. 907), founder of the line of native Hungarian kings; in the bed 
of the Save at Szeged (Siscia), coins from Domitian to Constantine; in 
Transylvania, at Karlsburg (Apulum), Roman baths and houses, a Mith- 
raeum and a temple of Nemesis; at Maros portus, small bronze statuettes 
of a satyr with horse’s hoofs and an Aphrodite tying her girdle; at Thoren- 
burg, Dacian (?) as well as Roman remains; a number of newly found 
Roman sites. 


RUSSIA 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1909.—A summary of 
archaeological work in Russia in the year 1909, which was especially fruit- 
ful, is given by B. PHARMAKOwSKY in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 195-244 (43 
figs.). The more important discoveries were the following: In a very 
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ancient tumulus near Ul, in the Kuban region of the Caucasus, which 
perhaps dates from the third millennium B.c., a clay model of a wagon was 
found, and one of a dwelling in the form of a wagon top, with two windows 
and with outlines of wheels on the sides. In a “Scythian” tumulus of the 
sixth century B.c., the burial chamber was constructed of wood. Here the 
usual skeletons and trappings of sacrificed horses and many beautiful small 
ornaments and implements of gold, silver, etc., were found. Two bronze 
pole-tips in the form of a conventionalized griffin’s head (?) with apotropaic 
eye, and other symbols, may have decorated the funeral car. The preva- 
lence of animal designs and the skilful use and combination of metals are 
to be noted. At Tanais, on an island at the mouth of the Don, the graves 
beneath the tumuli are dug deep into the ground and are lined with reeds. 
Here the flesh of the horses was put into the grave. ‘The Attic pottery is 
late red-figured and black-glaze ware, and other objects are of the fourth and 
third centuries p.c. At Panticapaeum (Kertch), sculpture and inscrip- 
tions occur and the remains of pottery, lamps, glass, etc., are Hellenistic and 
Roman. A bowl inscribed Avds carries this use of 
déudoris much farther back than does the Etym. Mag. A mound called 
Tchmyrew, in the Crimean district of Melitopol, although plundered in an- 
tiquity, yielded a rich harvest. Ten beautiful silver vases, of the finest Greek 
work of the fourth and third centuries, were found packed in earth in a 
little niche in the wall. The ornamentation includes palmette friezes with 
horned masks and fanciful winged figures, a Nereid riding a hippocamp, 
water birds catching fish, ete. A pair of gold earrings have each nineteen 
little birds hung on chains and others perched on the saddle-shaped tops. 
On the island of Berezani two periods of occupation appear; one of the 
seventh to sixth centuries B.c., with various kinds of pottery of Ionic origin ; 
and one of the sixth to fifth centuries, with Attic black and red-figured 
styles. In one early grave, a bird was buried on the breast of the body. The 
Olbian bronze fish are found here, one in the form of a plaice, which seems 
to be older than the usual dolphin. A sixth century lamp has the metrical 
graflito: as Avyvov Kai paivw O[eoic]w Excavations inthe 
lower town of Olbia, between the river Hypanis and the western bluff on 
which the upper. town lay, have been carried down through five strata, and 
others remain below. The lowest of these five, belonging to the late Hel- 
lenistic epoch, second to first centuries B.c., was burnt by the Goths, about 
50 B.c. It contains a large peristyle building, of a type developed about 
150-100 B.c., with Hellenistic-Dorie capitals, which has a large altar sup- 
porting a tripod in the centre of the court and seems to have been a public 
building of some kind. It is analogous to the prytaneum at Priene. The 
strong supporting wall which bounds it on the south may have belonged 
to an ecclesiasterion. The four other strata are less well ‘preserved. The 
necropolis, especially the older graves, gave important results. In the gov- 
ernment of Perm, Ural Mountains, with other silver objects, partly Oriental, 
two Sassanid bowls were found, with notable designs. One represents the 
siege of a castle of several stories by a band of mounted knights; the other 
a god seated on a low divan and being entertained by dancers and musicians 
seated cross-legged. A pointed amphora is here shown suspended from 
crossed poles as if over a fire. Hearts, roses, and a flying Cupid are scat- 
tered over the background. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


CAERWENT. — Excavations from 1907 to 1909. — In Archaeologia, 
LXI, 1909, pp. 565-582 (plan; pl.; 7 figs.), T. Asupy, A. E. Hupp, and 
F. Kina describe the excavations at Caerwent (Venta Silurum) in 1907 and 
1909. The Basilica and the Forum were completely cleared. The latter 
was an open rectangle 107 feet by 101 feet, with an ambulatory on three 
sides and the Basilica on the north side. It was entered by a gate from 
the highroad 15 feet 8 inches wide. Walls of the Basilica are still pre- 
served in places to a height of ten feet above the foundations, and there are 
remains of a rough pink stucco on the outside 1} inches thick. The south 
aisle had an open arcade towards the Forum. Coins show that the build- 
ing was in use from the first to the fifth century a.v. Some rooms sup- 
posed to belong to House No. XV wn proved to belong to No. V n, which 
was a later addition differently oriented; and some additions were made 
to Houses Nos. XIII and XIV. A line of water-pipes which had been of 
wood with iron collars was traced a considerable distance, although the 
wood had disappeared. Jbid. LXII, 1910, pp. 1-20 (plan; 9 figs.), the same 
authors describe the excavations of 1908. Houses Nos. XVII n, XVIII yn, 
XIX Nn, and XX N were uncovered as well as a temple lying south of No. 
XVII nN. It stood on a podium in the northern part of the enclosure. Its 
cella was 20 feet by 19 feet 6 inches with an apse in the middle of the 
north side. All of its walls were massive and well built. A small rect- 
angular building, Block L n, consisting of one room, has not yet been iden- 
tified. In a pit eleven feet below the surface was found a small and very 
primitive statuette of a seated goddess of sandstone. 

CORBRIDGE.— The Excavations of 1909 and 1910. — In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 213-215, F. J. HaverF1Etp describes the discoveries 
at Corbridge, the ancient Corstopitum, in 1909. The excavations were 
carried on chiefly north of the area excavated in 1908 and the buildings 
found were small and poorly preserved. Three discoveries of some import- 
ance were made: (1) a clay-built kiln containing a piece of iron weighing 
over 350 pounds, perhaps an anvil; (2) an interesting aqueduct formed of 
a stone water-channel laid on a clay embankment; (3) two massive porti- 
coes belonging to the granaries excavated in 1908. Samian ware, some 
dating from the first century a.p., was found in considerable abundance. 
An interesting find was a mould for making terra-cotta plaques, upon which 
a Romano-Celtic deity with a wheel, was represented. In Cl. R. XXIV, 
1910, p. 263, there is a brief report of the excavations carried on from July 
to September, 1910. The most important discovery was an elaborately carved 
Yoman altar with figures of Fortuna and Cupid, dedicated to Jupiter Doli- 
chenus, Brigantia Caelestis, and Salus (Augusti). The eastern half of the 
Forum has been explored and found to consist of one long narrow chamber, 
beyond which on the east are remains of roughly constructed buildings of 
the fourth century. The line of the main road to the north with a ditch 
containing early pottery has been traced here. 

DESBOROUGH.—A Late Celtic Mirror.—In Archaeologia, LXI, 
1909, pp. 329-346 (2 pls.; 13 figs.), R. A. Smrrn publishes a late Celtic 
mirror found at Desborough in 1908 during excavation for ironstone. It 
is of kidney form 9; inches high and 10} inches wide and has a handle 6 
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inches long. Its back is engraved with a delicate scroll pattern. It closely 
resembles a mirror found at Birdlip, Gloucestershire, in 1879, and dates from 
the second century B.c. The writer describes other mirrors of the same 
period and discusses a fibula dating from La Téne III found in the same 
field. 

DUMPTON GAP. —A Late Celtic Village.—In Archaeologia, LXI, 
1909, pp. 427-438 (3 plans; pl.; 8 figs.), H. Hurp describes the excavation 
of a late Celtic settlement at Dumpton Gap, 1907-1909. A fosse 20 feet 
feet wide surrounded the village and there were numerous V-shaped trenches 
to carry off surface water. A rectangle, 49 yards by 37 yards, with a cir- 
cular enclosure at the southeast end was uncovered, as were several oval 
pits. Five or six skulls and other bones, a hunting-spear, a loom weight, 
a hand comb, a bracelet, and many fragments of pottery were found. The 
vases were all wheel made, although some of them were very coarse. The 
writer also describes the late Celtic remains at Broadstairs and at Rum- 
fields, St. Peters. 

GOLDHANGER and CANEWDON.— Exploration of Red Hills. — 
In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIIT, 1910, pp. 66-96 (11 figs.), H. Witmer and F. W. 
READER describe the excavation of Red Hills at Goldhanger and Canewdon 
in 1908 and 1909 (see A.J.A. XIII, p. 372). No satisfactory evidence to 
explain them was found. Notes are added by E. T. Newron on the animal 
remains; and by A. H. Lyatt on the wood specimens. W. F. Perrig 
argues that they were places where kelp was burned for soda. The theory 
is discussed by J. H. B. Jenkins. 

HAMPSHIRE. —Recent Discoveries.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 96-100 (pl.), W. DALE reports the discovery in 1909 of neolithic 
flint flakes at Norman Court Farm near Clatford in the upper valley of 
the Test; also a bronze dagger and bone needle found in a barrow at Ib- 
worth. 

ICKLINGHAM. — Striated Plints. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, 
pp. 238-248 (2 pls.), R. Smrru publishes a series of striated flints of neolithic 
date from Icklingham, Suffolk. Finding by actual test that the scratches 
cannot be produced even by a steel tool, he accepts the theory of Dr. Allen 
Sturge, who possesses the largest collection of these flints, that the striations 
were caused by ice. He discusses briefly man’s existence in the Ice Age. 

LARGS.— A Bronze Age Cemetery. —In Archaeologia, LXII, 1910, 
pp. 239-250 (4 figs.), R. Munro describes a number of cinerary urns dating 
from the Bronze Age recently found at Largs, Ayrshire, and now in the 
museum at Glasgow. Among the minor objects found, was a perforated 
stone hammer. 

MAUMBURY RINGS. — The Excavations of 1910. — In the London 
Times, quoted by the Boston Transcript, September 28, 1910, H. St. GeorGe 
GRAY gives a general account of the excavations carried on for the last 
three years at Maumbury Rings. In the last campaign (August—Septem- 
ber, 1910) several portions of the arena wall were found, as well as a few 
human skeletons and many minor objects. 

OXFORD. —Bronzes at the Ashmolean Museum.— Eight small 
bronzes, 6 to 14 cm. high, which have recently been acquired by the Ash- 
molean Museum, are illustrated and described by P. GAarpner (J.H.S. XXX, 
1910, pp. 226-235; 5 pls.), who notes the advantage such objects have for 
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the study of sculpture over the much-restored statues of full size. They 
are: (1) A flat figure of a hunter carrying a goat tied up on his shoulder, 
which is one of four similar examples of early Greek work from Crete, 
and dates probably from the seventh century B.c., the traditional beginning 
of the Daedalid art. Such figures were cut out of a sheet of metal and 
fashioned by beating and engraving, to be fastened on a background. (2) A 
warlike Athena, a late archaic or transitional Palladium. (3) A bearded 
warrior, dedicated by one Nicias; probably Peloponnesian if not Aeginetan, 
of 550-525 B.c. (4) A nude youth, perhaps from the Ptoan temple; proba- 
bly Boeotian work and a portrait; a nail driven into the breast suggests 
the custom of vicarious torture of an image, in magic, but is more proba- 
bly only a way of mending a flaw. (5) A youth standing to throw the 
cottabos; probably the support of a vessel used in the game. (6) Draped 
girl, running, with balls in her hands ; probably fifth century Peloponnesian 
work, possibly even Argive. (7) Bearded Dionysus, with panther skin 
and bare feet, striding; an ornament from some vessel; early fifth century 
B.c. This type is known in vase-painting but not in sculpture. (8) Nude 
female figure, possibly Aphrodite, in Polyclitan attitude but with later pro- 
portions. 

PULBOROUGH.— A Roman Building. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 121-129 (6 figs.), C. J. PRarrorius describes the remains of a 
large Roman building excavated at Pulborough, Sussex, in 1909. The 
pottery, coins, and other small objects found were of no special importance. 

SILCHESTER. — Completion of the Excavations. — In A rchaeologia, 
LXI, 1909, pp. 473-486 (3 plans; 5 figs.), W. H. Sr. Joun Hope describes 
the excavations at Silchester in 1908 in parts of Jnsulae XXIX, XXXVI, 
and XXXVII. Three unimportant buildings were found, also the base of a 
small altar in front of the temple uncovered in 1907. Remains of the east 
gate were examined and the plans of it corrected. The road leading from 
this gate with a changed course was also investigated. The wall turret at 
the southeast corner was found to be rounded. Part of a silver seal having 
the rude bust of a man and four stars and the word vivas was the most im- 
portant of the minor finds. Jbid. LXIT, 1910, pp. 317-332 (6 figs.), W. H. 
Str. Joun Hope, M. STEPHENSON, and J. B. P. KArsiAKe describe the ex- 
cavation of the walls and ditch outside the town in 1909. Two potters’ kilns 
were discovered in the course of this work. The excavation of this site has 
now been completed. 


AFRICA 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN NORTHERN AFRICA. — A summary 
of recent publications on Tunis and Algeria, both in books and in periodi- 
cals, is given by A. ScHULTEN in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 255-280 (12 figs.). 
At Carthage a beginning has been made of the much-needed work on the 
topography of the Punic city. Excavations on the round island in the War 
Harbor have disclosed the line of the quays, a circular construction of earth, 
15 m. broad and 63 m. in diameter, strengthened by three walls of masonry, 
like the earthworks of the Romans besieging Numantia. A Punic cemetery 
of the fourth century s.c., Ard-el-Kheraib, lies in position, date, and burial- 
rites between the seventh to sixth century necropolis of Dermesh and that of 
the fourth to third century at St. Monica, thus showing the chronological 
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development of the old city northward. The well-known Punic miniature 
battle-axes are now explained as amulets, and are paralleled in Scandinavia 
and the Aegean. Excavations of interest have also been reported from 
Thugga (plan of city and of extremely well-preserved theatre); Bulla Regia 
(baths), Thuburna (swimming pools), Simitthu (necropolis), but the far 
more important and promising site of Utica is still neglected. The results 
are largely in the field of epigraphy. A new study of the land survey of 
proconsular Africa shows that, owing probably to the shape of the province, 
the main axis of measurement, Decumanus Mazimus, was run, not west- 
east but north northwest-south southeast, in the direction Hippo Regius- 
Sufetula, and the Cardo Maximus, on the line Theveste-Clupea. A few in- 
teresting mosaics were found ina villa near Hippo Regius. One represents 
the buildings of a villa, with a bridge and a triumphal arch crowned by a 
quadriga; another a hunt, and an older one has a carpet pattern of acanthus. 
In Algeria the archaeological inventory of the district of Tebessa shows a 
surprising density of population, estimated as greater than that of the Rhine 
provinces to-day. The local industry was oil pressing. The work at Timgad 
is nearly finished, but there is little to report at present here or from Lam- 
baesis. Excavations at Thibilis, published without plan, show the usual 
rectangular city, with insulae of 20-25 x 30 m. as against 20m. by 20 m. 
at Timgad. Terra-cottas from a sanctuary of Baal-Saturn at Bir-bu-Rekba 
show the mixture of gods included in the cult of Saturn. A bearded male 
figure, seated and raising the right hand, is the same that is seen on coins of 
the African Clodius Albinus, with the inscription SAECULO FRUGI- 
FERO, and represents Baal the Giver of Blessing; a lion-faced goddess 
resembles the Egyptian Sokit (see under Siagu), and a goddess nursing a 
child is the dea nutriz of inscriptions. 

CARTHAGE. — Miscellaneous Antiquities. — There have recently 
been discovered at Carthage a terra-cotta disk inscribed De Dei (donis) 
Potentius; also. a lead seal inscribed Sergius comm(ercius) A/fr[i]cae. 
(P. Monceau, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 181-183.) In the amphitheatre 
a tabula lusoria has been found which had three crosses of St. Andrew inside 
squares in the middle of the slab and on either side of them three rows of 
six bars. A seal with Greek inscriptions reads, on one side, @eoddrov ad 
éxarywv, and on the other AovAov @eordxov. (A. HERON DE VILLEFOssE, 
Ibid. pp. 208-210.) A recent examination of the water front shows that in 
the Punic period a great harbor, about 1500 m. long and 300 m. wide, existed 
between the “enclosure of Roquefeuil,” Bordj-Djedid, and the foot of the hills 
of Odeon and Brysa. This was protected on the sea side by a fortified en- 
closure 2 km. long. After the Punic period there were extensive marine 
constructions south of the War Harbor. An extensive coasting trade was 
carried on from many small ports on the north shore of Lake Tunis, which 
was connected with Carthage by canal. (Dr. Carton, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1910, pp. 622-631; fig.) 

HADRUMETUM. — Latin Inscriptions.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 276-278, A. Héron pe VILLEFOssE announces that Canon Leynaud 
found in the catacombs of Hadrumetum in 1908 forty-two Latin inscriptions, 
two of which he publishes. 

MAHDIA. — Discoveries in 1910.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 
268-269, 585-589 (2 figs.), A. MERLIN reports upon the discoveries made at 
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the ancient wreck off Mahdia in the summer of 1910 (see A./.A. XIII, pp. 
102-103, 374; XIV, pp. 248, 388-389). Five statuettes of bronze finely 
preserved were found. One is an Eros holding a cithara 0.42 m. high 
(Fig. 5); two others 
are grotesque women 
dancing to castanets, 
0.295 m. and 0.315 m. 
high respectively ; the 
fourth is a clown 
0.32 m. high; and the 
fifth a seated actor, 
0.135 m. high. The 
most important dis- 
covery was a bronze 
satyr 0.35 m. high. 
There were also found 
three griffins, two 
masks representing 
Bacchants, the mask 
of a tragic actor, three 
small griffins’ heads, 
and a mirror handle, 
all of bronze, and 
many fragments of 
bronzes _ previously 
discovered, including 
the left arm of the 
large Eros found in 
1907. The marble 
fragments were in- 
significant. 

SIAGU.—The 
Temple of Baal and 
Tanit.—In Notes et 
documents, IV (Paris, 
1910, E. Leroux. 58 Figure 5.— Bronze Eros rrom Maupia (SCALE 
pp-; 9 pls.; 7 figs.), NEARLY 1: 4}). 
A. MERLIN describes 
the excavations of Captain Cassaigne in 1908, 1 km. northeast of Siagu. A 
large sanctuary was discovered which inscriptions prove was dedicated to 
Baal Saturn and Tanit Caelestis. It was a complicated structure containing 
several rooms or chapels. The separate finds were of no great importance. 
They consisted of a few fragmentary Latin inscriptions and one Punic in- 
scription in seven lines. Several figures of goddesses were found, including 
five of a lion-headed goddess, one being of life size ; a seated woman nursing 
an infant; a seated female figure; a male deity seated between sphinxes ; 
two standing sphinxes; and headless statuettes of women, all of terra-cotta. 
The lion-headed figure is identified by means of a Roman coin as the Genius 
Terrae Africae. She was connected with Tanit. The temple dates from 
imperial times, and the absence of sculpture in stone shows that it belonged 
to a comparatively poor people. 
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UNITED STATES 


BALTIMORE. — Curses on Lead Tablets. — In 1908 Johns Hopkins 
University acquired 219 inscribed fragments of lead, most of which were at- 
tached to an iron spike. They proved to be parts of five defixiones or 
tablets with curses upon them, written in early Roman cursive characters. 
One of them against a slave Plotius is published by W.S. Fox in The 
Johns Hopkins University Circular, 1910, pp. 7-10. It is in 46 lines with 
something missing at the end, and is important for the examples of the 
Latin sermo vulgaris which it furnishes. Such forms as ursor, sei for si, seive 
for sivi, sueis for suis, are found; also quit for quid, uncis for unguis, cenua for 
genua, oriclam for auriculam, umblicus for umbilicus, femina for femora, ete. 
The final m of the accusative singular is occasionally dropped. 

BOSTON. — Two Greek Bronzes. — In B. Mus. F. A. VILI, 1910, pp. 
49-50 (2 figs.), S. N. D. calls attention to two small bronzes of the fifth 


Figure 6.— Bronze STaTvuETTe oF A Boar. 


century B.c. recently acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. One 
represents a lion about to attack, the other a boar on the defensive (Fig. 6). 
The two are probably parts of one composition, and may have stood on the 
rim of a large vase. 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — In 
B. Metr. Mus. V, 1910, pp. 275-276, G. M. A. R. deseribes briefly the acquisi- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum in 1910. There are eleven marbles, 
seven bronzes, a silver handle, twenty-one Greek vases, an Arretine bowl, a 
glass urn, nine gems, three terra-cotta figurines, and 129 Tarentine terra- 
cottas. The most important marbles are the head of a goddess and a 
Roman sarcophagus. In addition there are a draped female figure of the 
third century, greater than life size; a Greek head of a youth wearing a 
fillet; a Praxitelean head of Aphrodite; a female head of fourth century 
type but Roman execution ; part of a replica of the relief in Naples repre- 
senting Aphrodite persuading Helen to join Paris; portrait of a girl of 
Roman date; and a small portrait head of a bald old man in high relief, 
also Roman. Among the vases are one Mycenaean with horizontal handles, 
eight Dipylon vases, two black-figured Ionic vases, two Athenian white 
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leeythi, one of which has an Amazon on it, and an Arretine vase with the 
name of the potter Tigranes. Several of the gems came from the Marl- 
borough collection. bid. pp. 276-280 (3 figs.) E. R. describes the head of 
the goddess (Fig. 7). It is larger than life, the length of the face being 
24.1 cm. and the total height 55.3em. The tip of the nose is missing and 
likewise the knot of hair on the top of the head, which was a separate piece. 
The writer thinks that it represents Persephone. He dates it early in the 
fourth century. Te also describes the sarcophagus which has been known 
for many years. The relief represents the musical contest between the 


Figure 7.— Mars_e Heap New York (ScALe apout 1: 11). 


Muses and the Sirens in the presence of Zeus, Hera, and Athena, and the 
Muses pulling off the wings of the defeated Sirens (Paus. IX, 34, 3). It 
dates from the time of the Antonines. 

The Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities. — In B. Metr. Mus. 
V, 1910, pp. 229-233 (fig.), J. L. Myres explains the rearrangement of the 
Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. More than half of the objects have been withdrawn from exhi- 
bition, but there are still shown more than 1000 vases, about 500 pieces of 
sculpture, 200 inscriptions, about 200 other objects of stone, such as vessels of 
alabaster, steatite, and serpentine, over 500 bronzes, about 400 terra-cotta 
statuettes, and more than 1000 pieces of jewellery, of which about 900 are of 
gold. The jewellery has been arranged in five groups; the sculptures in 
seven classes; and the vases in five periods, with subdivisions. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SIGNATURES OF MINIATURISTS.—H. Vottmer in Rep. f. K. 
XXXII, 1910, pp. 233-238, cites the following signatures of miniaturists, 
hitherto unknown: Petrus Gilberti, in the so-called “historical Bible” of 
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Guyart Desmoulins in the Royal Library at Brussels; Hans Ott, written on 
the walls of Jericho in a miniature representing the capture of that city in 
a manuscript of St. Gall; and Staut, a name found in the Crowning of 
Solomon in a Bible of the Stadtbibliothek at Hamburg. All these minia- 
turists are of the fifteenth century. The writer adds a new signature of an 
artist already known, viz., Frater Rujfillus, found in a miniature of an earlier 
manuscript in the Hofbibliothek at Sigmaringen. 

NEW PICTURES BY FRANCESCO NAPOLETANO.— To the 
three pictures which comprised the list of Francesco Napoletano’s works 
hitherto known, S. pe Ricci adds two more: a Madonna and Child 
belonging to M. Salomon Reinach, identified by its clear affinities with the 
known works of this Leonardesque master, and another Madonna in a pri- 
vate collection in Geneva signed in most peculiar fashion : FR, a turnip (in 
Italian napo) LIA, ie., FR(anciscus) NAPOLI(T)A(nus). An editor’s 
note at the end of de Ricci’s discussion announces the discovery of another 
Madonna by the same painter in the collection of Mr. G. Brauer. (Burl. 
Maq. XVIII, 1910, pp- 24-27.) 

CYPRUS. — The Present Condition of Architectural Monuments. 
—In Archaeologia, LXII, 1910, pp. 125-136, G. Jarrery makes a report 
upon the present condition of architectural monuments in Cyprus, particu- 
larly the Byzantine churches and monasteries, the mediaeval churches and 
castles, domestic buildings, and Venetian fortresses. 

DENMARK. — The Hage Gallery at Nivaa.— The Hage gallery at 
Nivaa, Denmark, a private collection, almost unknown to the general public, 
forms the subject of an article by G. Frizzoni in L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, 
pp. 401-422. .The most important works are: a Portrait of a Youth, attri- 
buted to Giovanni Bellini; a Madonna with Saints by Cima da Cone- 
gliano ; a Portrait of a Man, by Latto; a Santa Conversazione, by Bonifacio 
Veronese ; the Anguissola Family, a portrait group described by Vasari as 
the work of Sofonisba Anguissola, who belonged to the family mentioned ; 
a Madonna by Bernardino Luini; a curious Holy Family ascribed to 
Ferdinand Bol; a Portrait of a Woman, by Rembrandt; and a Charity, by 
Cranach. 

INDIA. — The Frescoes of Ajanta. — The rock-cut chapels and monas- 
teries of Ajanta lie in the extreme northwest of the state of Hyderabad, 
Deccan. The excavations are very ancient, some of them dating from 
ca. 200 B.c. The frescoes, however, are much later, the best of them dating 
perhaps in the seventh century a.p. One of them represents Guatama 
Buddha, but most are incidents having reference to the doings of contem- 
porary kings and their courts. The figures are usually less than life size, 
and the prevailing flesh-color is dark. Several styles can be distinguished. 
The technique consists of red line-drawing on the white plaster, then a thin 
terra-verde monochrome, next the local color, a strengthening of the out- 
lines with blacks and browns, and a little shading. (Curistrana J. Her- 
RINGHAM, Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 136-138.) 

KERTCH.—Enamelled Bronze Fibulae.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1910, pp. 108-110, Baron J. pe Baye announces the discovery at Kertch 
of two enamelled bronze fibulae, 13 cm. long, of a type already found in 
Lithuania, Central Russia, and Ukrain. The blue enamel is mostly gone, 
but enough remains to show the character of the decoration. This is the 
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first time that fibulae of this kind have been found so far south. They 
preceded the encrusted jewellery (see A.J.A. XIII, p. 118). 

STOCKHOLM. —A Portrait of Lorenzo Tornabuoni. —O. Srrén 
publishes in Mh. f. Kunstw. II, 1910, pp. 430-433, a portrait of a youth 
whom he identifies as Lorenzo Tornabuoni. The painting, in the Royal 
Palace at Stockholm, was ascribed by Berensen to Botticini, but Sirén 
contents himself with ascribing it to the atelier of Botticelli (or of 
Verocchio) of about 1480. 


ITALY 


VARIOUS DISCOVERIES. — In Florence, the restoration of the 
Palazzo Davanzati has brought to light in the Camera di sposa a series of 
frescoes representing a tragic love-story in the fashion of the history of 
Romeo and Juliet. “They are of the fourteenth century. At Foligno the 
demolition of the convent of S. Margharita has disclosed fragments of fres- 
coes representing scenes from the life of that saint, of the fifteenth century. 
They will be preserved in the local museum. A fresco discovered in a 
lunette of Gubbio cathedral represents God the Father, with two reclin- 
ing female figures. To the right and left of the space originally occupied 
by Timoteo Viti’s altar-piece, St. Mary Magdalene (now over the second altar 
to the right), are two figures of Sts. Peter and Paul. All these frescoes are 
in the style of Timoteo Viti. At Mantua, in Via S. Agnese, a fresco repre- 
senting S. Lucia has been discovered, with the date 1422. At Perugia, in 
the church of S. Croce, removal of plaster has brought to light a Madonna 
with saints by a pupil of Bonfigli. A niche reopened in S. Maria Nuova is 
adorned with frescoes of the fourteenth century, representing the crucified 
Christ flanked by Sts. Bernard and Stephen, with the four evangelists 
above. These paintings are attributed to Picinini. The mosaic in S. Maria 
in Aracoeli at Rome, representing the Madonna with Sts. John Baptist and 
Francis, and a donor, which was formerly concealed by a painting by Pas- 
quale de Rossi, has been removed to another part of the same chapel of S. 
Rosa da Viterbo, and placed on view. Critics assign it to circa 1300. (U. 
Gnout, Rev. Art. Chrét. 1910, pp. 346-348.) 

AREZZO.—A Crucifix by Baccio da Montelupo. — Vasari writes of 
Baccio da Montelupo that he made a wooden crucifix for the abbey of SS. 
Fiora and Lucilla in Arezzo, and this was recently brought to light in the 
abbey itself by A. Det Vira, who publishes a reproduction and description 
in Riv. d’ Arte, 1910, pp. 90-92. 

BAGNACAVALLO.—The Pieve of S. Pietro in Sylvis. — Boil. 
Arte, IV, 1910, pp. 325-352, contains an account of the pieve of S. Pietro 
and its monuments, by A. Messeri. Its origin dates from the fifth or sixth 
century, and it has apparently suffered little change. The exterior is note- 
worthy for its unusually large number of windows and decoration of pilaster 
strips, blind arcades, and pensile arches. The interior has a nave arcade on 
piers, and below the presbyterium is a crypt, with wings extending under 
the side aisles. The sculptures preserved in the church include an interest- 
ing ciborium which Messeri ascribes to the early seventh century, and the 
primitive altar of the church, now used as the base of a statue of St. Peter. 
A fresco in the south aisle representing the Deposition, ascribed by some 
writers to the Pre-Giottesque period, is held for a product of the Quattro- 
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cento by the writer. The Giottesque frescoes of the apse are dated by the 
accompanying inscription in the fourteenth century. They represent Christ 
in Majesty (in the vault), and the Crucifixion flanked by two groups of 
apostles. Upon three of the pillars of the nave arcade are Madonnas, each 
in a different pose, the third of which, recently brought to light and reveal- 
ing a decidedly Dantesque profile, has been held to be a reminiscence of a 
putative visit of the “divine poet” to Bagnacavallo. The altar-piece (Ma- 
donna and Saints, with stories of Mary and Peter in the predella) ic by B. 
Ramenghi, dit Bagnacavallo. 

CAMPIGLIA MARITTIMA.—Pieve di S. Giovanni.—In Riv. 
d’ Arte, 1910, pp. 53-61, a description of the practically unknown church 
of S. Giovanni at Campiglia Marittima is given by P. Baccr. The archi- 
tectural fragments found in the church or its vicinity date from the eighth 
to the twelfth century and include one particularly interesting monument, 
a fragment of a composite pillar consisting of four columns joined together 
by human figures (twelfth century). The basilica itself has one aisle and 
transept, and the lintel of the portal consists of the front of an ancient 
sarcophagus, with reliefs representing the Calydonian boar-hunt. Inscrip- 
tions give the dates of construction 1109-1117, and the name of the architect, 
Magister Matheus. 

CARPI.— A New Work by Bartolomeo di Giovanni.— An altar- 
piece belonging to Sig. P. Foresti of Carpi is reproduced by A. VENTURI in 
L’ Arte, XU, 1910, pp. 286-288. It represents the Madonna enthroned, with 
Sts. Louis of Toulouse and John Evangelist, and two donors. The picture 
is dated 1486, by an inscription on the lowest step of the throne, and its 
characteristics are entirely those of Ghirlandaio’s imitator, Bartolomeo di 
Giovanni (Berensen’s “ Alunno di Domenico ”) 

CASTELNUOVO D’ ASTE. —Frescoes in S. Maria di Vezzolano. — 
The frescoes on this abbey are described by Lisa Morra Craccio in L’ Arte, 
XIII, 1910, pp. 334-352. The earliest are found on a Romanesque jube of 
1189. In the cloister is found a series of paintings of the thirteenth century, 
mostly showing the close relationship with French miniatures, followed by 
a series of the fourteenth century containing two scenes of considerable 
importance: an Adoration of the Magi, and a ‘Contrasto dei Vivi e Morti.’ 
The writer is inclined to dismiss the suggestion of a central Italian origin 
for the latter frescoes, and ascribes them to local artists. The iconography 
of the ‘Contrasto’ is peculiar in representing the dead as upright and ani- 
mated skeletons. Other products of the same Piedmontese school are the 
frescoes recently discovered in S. Domenico at Turin, and those on the 
facade of S. Giovanni dei Campi at Piobesi Torinese. 

FPLORENCE.— A Souvenir of the Baptistery Competition. — Of 
the reliefs submitted in the competition for the commission of the gates of 
the Baptistery, only two are preserved, those of Ghiberti and Brunellesco, 
although seven artists were admitted to the contest. The subject, ‘The 
Sacrifice of Isaac,’ is represented in a print of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, in the Uffizi. The print corresponds so closely to Brunellesco’s 
model that its original must also have been composed according to the speci- 
fications, but has sufficient originality to show that we have to do with a 
copy of a third model submitted in the competition. (P. KristeLier, Boll. 
Arte, IV, 1910, pp. 277-281.) 
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The Altar of S. Giovanni. — From a description left by Gori, and the 
existing fragments in the Opera del Duomo, the architect Castelucci has re- 
stored the appearance of the primitive altar of the Florence baptistery in a 
drawing reproduced in Riv. d’ Arte, pp. 73-87, by G. Poaer. roggi places 
the construction of the monument in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
His article contains in addition a sketch of its subsequent history, and a 
description of the principal additions made to the altar in the fourteenth 
century, viz., the gradino of Andrea Pucci, and the tabernacle made, at least 
in part, by Giovanni di Jacopo, whose name appears upon one of the supports 
of the tabernacle still existing in the baptistery. 

A New Attribution to Bertoldo. — The two sarcophagi in the Sassetti 
chapel in S. Trinita have been attributed on the authority of Fantozzi to 
Giuliano da Sangallo. The work reveals the hand of a follower of Donatello, 
whom A. VentTuR! identifies with Bertoldo di Giovanni (L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, 
pp- 385-389). ‘ 

OSTIA.— A Christian Church. —In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 57-62, D. VaGuiert describes the little mediaeval church found near 
the theatre at Ostia. In the ruins are found sarcophagi, bones, and frag- 
ments of sculpture, in the complete disorder that testifies to a violent destruc- 
tion of the church by the Saracens. Among the fragments is an epitaph: 
HIC | QVIRIACVS | DORMIT - IN PACE, which may refer to the Os- 
tian martyr of that name, to whom and his companions the church was 
doubtless dedicated. 

PISA.— An Early Thirteenth Century Painting. — M. Sautmr pub- 
lishes in Riv. d’ Arte, 1910, pp. 67-72, a painting in S. Francesco of the early 
thirteenth century representing St. Francis in the centre, with little storie 
from his life at either side. It is the picture attributed to Cimabue by 
Vasari in his life of that artist, but is rather by a mediocre artist of the 
school of Bonaventura Berlinghieri, who painted a very similar panel which 
is still preserved in S. Francesco at Pescia. 

PORTONOVO. — The Church of S. Maria. — The church of S. Maria 
at Portonovo is a five-aisled basilica, with a partially central plan, the cross- 
ing being covered by an elliptical cupola on squinches. The capitals are 
cubical with the corners bevelled. The tunnel-vault of the nave is sup- 
ported by transverse arches carried on corbelled colonnettes which rise from 
the capitals of the nave-pillars. The chief feature of the exterior is the 
low octagonal drum enclosing the cupola, which is decorated on each side 
by a series of three blind arches on colonnettes. The archaic character of 
the construction and decoration shows that the present church is identical 
with the original construction of the eleventh century, and is not a recon- 
struction of the thirteenth. (G. Aurtint, L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 473-476.) 

ROME. — Christian Inscriptions. — R. PAriBEN1 publishes a series of 
Christian inscriptions in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1910, pp. 5-14, which are to 
be found in the Museo delle Terme. The most interesting are: a Greek 
epitaph from the suburbs of Rome, dated 401 and containing the formula 
puxp® 7A€w (a translation of the Latin plus minus) and a curious minatory 
phrase directed against a possible violator of the tomb; and a fragment of a 
dedication to the Roman martyrs S. Lorenzo and SS. Giovanni and Paolo. 

SYRACUSE. — Drawings by Filippo Paladino. — The artist Filippo 
Paladino, born near Florence in 1544, and still in Tuscany in 1586, was 
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sent to prison afterwards for assault and finally exiled to Malta, where h 
painted various works. Later he established himself in Sicily, dying ther 
about 1614. E. Mavucert publishes in Boll. Arte, IV, 1910, pp. 396-405 
selection from two large volumes of sketches by this artist which are pre 
served in the Syracuse museum. 

VENICE. — A New Document on Giovanni d’ Alemagna. — G. lx 
RENZETTI publishes in L’ Arte, XLII, 1910, pp. 285-286, a document from th 
Venetian Archivio di Stato which records the giving of Venetian citizenshi 
to a “ Johannes pictor . . . quondam Johannis de Uphenon Alemanie.” It 
possible that the painter meant is the Giovanni d’Alemagna, collaborator « 
Antonio Vivarini, inasmuch as he too was the son of a “Johannes. 
“Uphenon ” may be identified with Uffenheim, a village not far from Nuren 
berg. Gebhardt had already found traces of the influence of the Nurember 
school on the art of Giovanni d’Alemagna. The date of the new documen 
1417, is on the other hand hard to reconcile with 1441, the earliest da 
hitherto certified in the career of the painter, particularly as the citizensh 
was granted only after fifteen years of residence, showing that the arti 
was already in Venice in 1403. 


SPAIN 


MONFORTE.—The Adoration of the Magi by Van der Goes. 
S. Reracnu gives in Gaz. B-A. IV, 1910, pp. 104-107, a history ai 
reproduction of the Adoration of the Magi by Van der Goes, only recent}, 
made known to the public, which has existed in the little church of Monfor 
since 1593. On the point of being sold to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum f 
1,180,000 franes, the Spanish government forbade its exportation. 
TOLEDO.—A Sculptured Group by El Greco.— W. Rorues co 
tributes to Mh. f. Kunstw. ILf, 1910, pp. 346-347, a description of a group i 
the theological seminary at Toledo, which is said to be proved as a wor! 
of El Greco’s by documentary evidence, and is so considered on intern 
grounds by Rothes. It represents the Madonna, surrounded by ange 
giving a liturgical garment to S. Ildefonso. The work displays a tale 
inferior to that of El Greco as a painter. 


FRANCE 


LAVAL. — Frescoes of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
The most important of the frescoed decorations of the churches of Lava & 
and its vicinity are illustrated by L. Lecureux in Rev. Art Chré. 1910, py 
223-240. He distinguishes five schools, differing one from the other 
choice of colors and technique, two of the twelfth century, and three 
the thirteenth. In the chapel of St.-Pierre-le-Potier, the apse shows t 
remains of a Virgin or Christ surrounded by an aureole, and its anteri 
portion is frescoed with a series of allegories of the Months. The latt 
motif is also used to decorate the soffits of the arches of the transept 
St. Martin. In the nave appears an interesting “Gallery of Kings” of t 
twelfth century. The chapel of Pritz, about a mile north of Laval, has t 
allegories of the Months on the intrados of the apsidal arch. This ser 
(thirteenth century) is later than that of St. Martin and shows some icot 
graphic divergencies. The most interesting paintings described by Lécure 
are those of the thirteenth century in the apse of the north transept of } 
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Martin, belonging to the thirteenth century. Here we see a Cana Wedding, 
a Noli me tangere, and a History of the Monk Theophilus, together with 
Miracles of the Virgin, of the fourteenth century. 

PARIS. — The Bible of Robert de Billyng and Jean Pucelle. — In 
Rev. Art Chrét. 1910, pp. 297-308, L. DeLisLe reproduces several illumina- 
tions from the Bible of Robert de Billyng and Jean Pucelle (Bibl. Nat., Ms. 
latin 11935), and discusses its history and the other products of the atelier 
from which it came. The title which he ascribes to it is traced in the sig- 
nature which appears at the end of Revelation. 

Illuminations by Michelino da Besozzo. — Ms. lat. n. 5888 in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris is an illuminated manuscript containing 
the sermon pronounced at the funeral of Gian Galeazzo Visconti in 1402. 
The frontispiece is an Apotheosis of Gian Galeazzo which shows undoubted 
community of authorship with Michelino da Besozzo’s Betrotha] of St. Cath- 
e-ine in the Academy at Siena. The second part of the codex consists of a 
genealogy of the Visconti, from Aeneas to Filippo Maria, illustrated by 
portraits (G. Zappa, L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 443-449). The same attribu- 
tion is given by P. Torsca, Rass. d’ Arte, X, 1910, pp. 156-158. 

Signatures of Miniaturists.— Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1910, pp. 173-194, con- 
tains an article by F. pe M&ty on the signatures found in the miniatures 
of the “Histoire du bon roi Alexandre,” a manuscript in the Musée des 
Beaux-Arts at Paris. It is of the middle of the fifteenth century, written 
by Jean Wauquelin for Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy. De Mély suc- 
ceeds in identifying the signatures of Wilhelm Vreland (W), of a certain 
Ugo de Vosor, and possibly that of a “Simon de la Meuse” (MOSIENSIS 
SIOEMEO). MAGISTER WILLELMVS appears as a signature in Ms. 
fr. 9199 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, containing the “ Miracles de Notre- 
Dame ” with miniatures much resembling those of the “Histoire.” Both 
manuscripts were, therefore, probably illuminated in the atelier of Master 
William Vreland. 

ROUMOIS. — Gothic Sculptures of the Early Sixteenth Century. — 
P. Virry publishes in Rev. Art Chret. 1910, pp. 255-259 (after L. d’Heudi- 
éres), a series of Gothic figures of a school localized in this district of 
Normandy which flourished about 1480-1520. These are: a St. Adrien in 
the church of Boscherville; a St. Roch in the church of Catelon; a St. 
Jacques in the church of Bose-Renoult; a figure of a saint praying in a 
boat, of which a friend holds the helm, the iconography of which is obscure, 
in the church of Touville-sur-Montfort; a Ste. Barbe in the same church; 
and a figure of a young gentleman of the time of Louis XII in the church 
of Thuit-Simer. All of these sculptures are purely Gothic, showing a sur- 
vival of the great schools of the fifteenth century, untouched as yet by 
Italian influence. 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM. — Portrait of Lucas van Leyden.—To the two 
“autoportraits” of Lucas hitherto known, viz., the painting at Braun- 
schweig and the Diirer drawing in Lille, E. Bocu (Mh. f. Kunstw, ITI, 1910, 
pp- 405-407) adds two more: the figure gazing at the spectator in the print 
of the Crowning with Thorns of 1519, and particularly a more youthful 
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likeness in similar pose ina Divine Service, recently acquired by the 
Rijks Museum of Amsterdam. 


SWITZERLAND 


BASEL.— A Remarkable Holbein Woodcut.— There was recently 
discovered in the Basel library a woodcut which served as illustration to 
Sebastian Miinster’s “ Canones super novum instrumentum luminarium” (Basel, 
1534). This illustration, entitled “ Jnstrumentum novum utriusque luminaris,” 
consists of an elaborate design, meant to illustrate the celestial mathematics 
of the sun and moon. The design is evidently cut after a drawing by 
Holbein the Younger. It is discussed by H. Korauer, Jb. Preuss, Kunsts. 
XXXI, 1910, pp. 254-268. 

GERMANY 


GERMAN DRAWINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. — M. 
GeisBerG publishes in Mh. f. Aunstw. UI, 1910, pp. 377-382, two draw- 
ings of the fifteenth century. The first, now in the Stiidel Institute at 
Frankfort, represents a maiden holding a flower, and is clearly the work of 
the “Meister E. S.” It is inseribed on the back “Dem Knaben.” The 
other is a design for a Gothie beaker, preserved in the collection of 
Erlangen University, and a work of the Hausbuchmeisters. 

BERLIN. — A Rediscovered Memling(?).—iIn R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 173 f£., 8S. Rernacu reports that he has discovered in the Kappel collec- 
tion in Berlin the picture formerly in the Quédeville collection published in 
Reinach’s Répertoire des Peintures, vol. I, p. 330, from an engraving in the 
Moyen Age by Lacroix. The inscription reads, in part, De Nieuwenhove 
conjunx domicella Johannis et Michaelis. The attribution to Memling seems 
probable. 

A Painting by Bernardino Licinio.— With the publication of a 
Madonna with Sts. Peter and John Baptist, belonging to Herr Vallerium 
von Loga of Berlin, D. von HApELN contributes notes on the euvre of this 
painter, and cites two hitherto unrecognized drawings, one in the Louvre 
(portrait of a youth), the other in the Uffizi (study for a girl’s portrait). 

A New Rembrandt. — The Tobias with the Angel, which recently 
entered the Kaiser Friedrich Museum with the ascription to G. Flinck, is 
evidently done after Rembrandt’s sketch of the same subject in the Bonnat 
collection at Paris. This and other considerations have caused W. Bove to 
conclude that we have to do with an original of the master himself, and not 
of his pupil. (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XI, 1910, pp. 159-165). 

A New Fouquet Drawing.—M. J. FriepLANpeEr has found in the 
Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin a drawing which he regards as a study for 
the head of Guillaume Jouvenel in the well-known picture by Fouquet in the 
Louvre. Only one other drawing has hitherto been attributed to this 
artist, viz. the study of a head in the Heseltine collection in London. (./6. 
Preuss. Kunsis. XX XI, 1910, pp. 227-230). 

Painted Ivory Casket.—E. Diez publishes in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXI, 1910, pp. 231-244, a painted ivory casket in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, which he assigns to the period covered by the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries. A list is given of existing examples of such caskets, 
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which are of Islamic origin, and according to Diez, of Syrian provenience. 
The article attempts to trace the development of some of the decorative 
motifs, such as the medallions filled with arabesques, the Orpheus, and the 
birds holding twigs in beak. 

ERBACH.— The Collection in the Castle.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 166-168, S. Rernacn describes briefly the collection in the castle of 
Reinhartshausen at Erbach (Rheingau). It is the property of Prince 
Albert of Prussia, and contains a number of unpublished ancient marbles 
as well as a much larger number of interesting Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 
paintings, a few paintings of the German school, one of the school of 
Ribera, and one which is attributed in the (manuscript) catalogue to 
Watteau. 

MAINZ.— An Early Document on Hans Backoffen. — F. T. Kiine- 
ELSCHMIDT publishes in Mh. f. Kunstw. ILI, 1910, pp. 284-285, an item of 
the accounts of St. Stephan in Mainz, which attests the presence of Back- 
offen in that city in 1509; and also shows that he carved in wood as well 
as stone. It is the earliest document known concerning Backoffen. 

MUNICH.—The Exhibition of Mohammedan Art.— Articles de- 
scriptive of the exhibition of Mohammedan art in Munich appear in Burl. 
Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 283-290, by Roger Fry, and in Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1910, 
pp. 255-260, by R. Korcuiix. The exhibition has had the effect of em- 
phasizing anew the Sassanid foundations of Mussulman art, its importance 
for the proper understanding of the origins of the mediaeval art of Europe, 
and its relation to the elder Mesopotamian styles. A second article by Fry 
in Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 327-333, deals with the derivation of the 
Mussulman arabesques from the Greek palmette, through the medium of 
Coptic art, and with Mussulman ceramics, glass, and incrusted bronzes. 
The miniatures of the exhibition are discussed by A. L. Mayer, Mh. f. 
Kunstw. III, 1910, pp. 331-339. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST. — The Nemes Collection. — P. Scuusrine describes the 
Nemes collections, at present on exhibition as a loan to the Budapest gallery, 
in Z. Bild. K. XL,1910, pp. 29-38. The most important pictures, of which 
he gives reproductions in his article, are: a Coronation of the Virgin by 
Simone da Bologna; a Florentine triptych of 1379 ( Annunciation, Madonna, 
angels and saints), a Holy Night by Defendente Ferrari; a Salome by 
Andrea Solario; a Madonna by Giampetrino; portraits by Morone and 
Bronzino; a Ruined Temple by F. Guardi; a Circumcision by G. B. Tie- 
polo; a Landscape by Salvatore Rosa; the Carnival and Drinkers by Goya; 
a Magdalen by El Greco; and a Cana Wedding by the “ Master with the 
Apes.” 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Portrait of Catherine Howard by Holbein. —In Burl. Mag. XVII, 
1910, pp. 193-199, L. Cust discusses Holbein’s portraiture of Catherine 
Howard, fifth wife of Henry VIII, with particular reference to a likeness 
recently discovered in a collection in the west of England, which is Hol- 
bein’s original of a copy now in the National Gallery. The identity of the 
sitter is proved by a series of miniatures and drawings by the artist, among 
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which is a sketch for the design of the jewel (the story of Lot’s wife) which 
the queen wears on her necklace. 

BARNSTAPLE.—An Early Sixteenth Century Chasuble.— A 
chasuble has recently been restored to the parish church of St. Peters of 
Barnstaple in Devonshire, to which it seems to have originally belonged, 
being in all likelihood mentioned in an inventory of the “ ornaments” be- 
longing to the church, made in the reign of Elizabeth. Its embroidery 
dates it in the early sixteenth century. At the intersection of the cross on 
the back is a figure of the Virgin and Child. (Mary Puitiies Perry, 
Burl. Mag., XVIII, 1910, pp. 51-52.) 

LONDON.—A Persian Silver Dish.—In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, 
pp. 381-382 (pl.) O. M. Datton publishes a Persian silver dish of the fourth 
century A.D. recently acquired by the British Museum. The design, which 
is partly engrossed and partly made separately and soldered on, represents 
Sapor IL (310-380 a.p.) hunting deer. 

A Work by Bernardino Parentino. — A St. Sebastian in the King’s 
collection is identified by L. Cust and T. Borentvs (‘ Notes on Pictures in 
the Royal Collections XVI,’ in Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 215-215) as a work 
by the little known Bernardino Parentino, pupil and imitator of Mantegna. 

A Diptych by Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino. — Since the destruction 
of the triptych in the Church of the Monastero dell’ Isola (Cessapalombo), 
no authenticated work by Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino was found until 
the appearance of a diptych in the collection of Mrs. Longland in London, 
bearing his name on the back. One part of the diptych displays a Madonna 
bearing evident traces of the influence of Gentile da Fabriano, the other 
represents the Crucifixion and betrays a Sienese foundation in the master’s 
education. The resemblance of the diptych to a triptych in the Vatican 
gallery permits the attribution of the latter to Arcangelo. (A. VENTURI, 
L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 377-381.) 

A New Bosch. — The Mocking of Christ by Hieronymus Bosch, which 
was recently sold at the Stainton sale to Mr. W. B. Paterson and Carfax 
and Co., is reproduced with a commentary by C. Puriipps in Burl. Mag. 
XVII, 1910, pp. 321-327. It is a more elaborate rendering of his favorite 
subject than is usual with the painter, having more figures and detail, and 
furnishing an extreme example of his satirical caricature. 

OLD SARUM.—The Excavations of 1909.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIII, 1910, pp. 190-200 (2 plans), W. H. Sr. Jonn Hope reports in 
greater detail the excavations at Old Sarum in 1909 described in A.J/.A. 
XIV, p. 136. 

AFRICA 

CARTHAGE. — Christian Antiquities. — In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1910, 
pp. 45-55, A. L. DeLatrre reports the discovery of a new fragment of the 
well-known relief of the Virgin, Angel, and Prophets, an additional piece 
of the inscription of the martyrs Saturus, Saturninus, Revocatus, and 
Secundulus, and a tabula lusvria of Christian character. (See p. 112.) 


UNITED STATES 


ITALIAN PICTURES IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS. —F. Ma- 
son PERKINS comments in Rass. d’ Arte, X, 1910, pp. 99-100, on four impor- 
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tant Italian works in America: a Betrothal of St. Catherine of Alexandria 
in the possession of Mr. Morison of Boston ; an extraordinary male portrait 
by Alvise Vivarini in the Johnson collection at Philadelphia; a Portrait of 
a Lady by Ridolfo Ghirlandaio belonging to Mr. L. R. Ehrich of New 
York; and a St. Francis by Antoniazzo Romano in the collection of Mr. 
D. F. Platt, of Englewood, N. J. Jbid. p. 146, J. Breck writes of a 
Madonna with Saints Francis and Jerome in the Platt collection, which 
he assigns to Cavazzola. 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — The 
Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired an Assumption of the Virgin 
by Benvenuto di Giovanni (B. Metr. Mus. 1910, pp. 249-250, gift of Mr. 
J. P. Morgan); a bronze crucifix, German work of about the eleventh cen- 
tury; a French candlestick of bronze of the twelfth century ; a Limoges cas- 
ket of the thirteenth century; two French ivory diptychs of the end of the 
fourteenth century; three Italian plaquettes, with figures in niello of the 
fifteenth century; a German thimble of enamelled silver, dated 1577 and 
probably made at Augsburg; three figured pewter plates, German of the 
sixteenth century; a carved chair from the Tyrol of the sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century (ibid. pp. 214-217); and a sculptured Spanish altar- 
piece (the Pentecost) of the fifteenth century (ibid. pp. 146-148). 

Pictures in the Hoe Collection. — F. J. Maturr, Jr. writes in Burl. 
Mag. XVI, 1910, pp. 315-316, of the paintings in the Hoe collection. He 
mentions a Madonna and Child with the Infant St. John and Two Angels 
as the earliest of the Italian pictures. It belongs to the atelier of Filippo 
Lippi. The Persian Sibyl, attributed to Ambrosius Benson, is, according 
to an editorial note appended to the article, a copy of a similar figure in 
a picture attributed to Mostaert in the Antwerp gallery, which is in turn 
a replica of the portrait of Jacqueline of Bavaria, in the same gallery. 
The Young Girl holding a Medal on a Chain, ascribed to Rembrandt, is 
doubted as a work of that master in the note mentioned. The most im- 
portant works of the French school are an Infancy of Bacchus, ascribed 
to Poussin, and the portrait of Viotti the musician, which is attributed to 
Chardin. 

An Early Work by Caravaggio. — “A Bacchus, with some bunches 
of grapes, done with great diligence, but with some dryness of manner” 
is the description given by Baglione of the first picture painted by Michel- 
angelo da Caravaggio at Rome. This description suffices to identify a paint- 
ing in the possession of Mr. Carl Glucksmann of New York. (J. Breck, 
L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 468-469.) 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARIZONA. — Pit-Dwellings.—In Rec. Past, IX, 1910, pp. 291-297 (4 
figs.), J. W. Fewxes describes pit-dwellings at Black Falls, Arizona, a type 
of habitation hitherto unrecognized in America. They are excavated in 
rock or earth with a vertical entrance through the roof, which is on the 
level with the ground or slightly above it. Rooms usually lead off the 
main chamber where the fire hole was located. A common form consists 
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of subterranean rooms arranged along the base of a*low elevation, the rocky 
sides of which form a shelter for the entrance. Usually there are no wall: 
above ground, simply a row of dwellings in the lee of low cliffs. The cham- 
bers are rectangular with rounded corners. The Old Caves in the lava beds 
about 12 miles from Flagstaff should be classed as pit-dwellings, and other 
examples are to be found in New Mexico and elsewhere. They were aban- 
doned as dwellings in prehistoric times. 

SIOUX CITY.— The Excavation of a Mound. —!In Rec. Past, IX 
1910, pp. 309-311 (plan), H. C. Powers describes the excavation of a large 
mound about 12 miles northwest of Sioux City, in September, 1910. It is in 
the shape of a crescent, 360 feet from point to point, 150 feet wide, and 12 
feet high in the centre. A trench 74 feet long was dug to the centre of the 
mound. Great quantities of potsherds, bones, bone implements, stone and 
flint implements, etc., were found, but no human bones. The pottery was 
similar to that found all over the eastern United States. Two specimens 
of carved stone were found ; one representing a bird and the other a bear. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. — Results of Explorations in 1907-1909. — 
In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 687-749 (12 figs.), WALTER LEHMANN investi- 
gates the racial, linguistic, and cultural relations of the various peoples of 
Central America. He attributes the sparseness of settlement on the Atlantic 
coast to the forests which the damp climate fostered, and to the difficult 
means of communication. He describes and illustrates many polychrome 
utensils from Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, etc., and gives comparative 
tables of the different languages of the region. 

HONDURAS. — The Excavations in the Chamelecon and Oloa 
Valleys. — In Rec. Past, 1X, 1910, pp. 195-201 (pl.; 9 figs.), A. H. Brack- 
IsToON describes his excavations in the valleys of the Chamelecon and Oloa 
rivers, Honduras. One mound near San Pedro, 58 feet wide, and 91 feet 
long, was found to contain little of importance. It had an outer wall of 
irregularly shaped stones from 1 to 2} feet thick, and masses of burnt clay 
were found here and there through it. Another in the immediate vicinity 
yielded many jars 1} to 2 feet high, containing a great number of carved 
objects. Three playas were also examined. In the most important at San 
Miguel, two skulls were found 15 to 18 feet below the surface, a great num- 
ber of clay whistles of many shapes, and vases of different degrees of excel- 
lence. The writer argues that the river Oloa was originally at a lower level 
and that the mounds which once covered these burials were levelled by suc- 
cessive floods. 

NAKCUN. — A Maya Settlement.—In (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 485-489 (plan), Count M. pe Péricny describes his discoveries at Nak- 
cun, northern Guatemala, in 1909. The town was rectangular in shape, each 
side facing one of the points of the compass, and composed of about twenty 
buildings, now in ruins, arranged methodically along the long sides. Outside 
the town were several other buildings, including two temples 30 m. high, in 
front of one of which was a stele covered with hieroglyphs. Another temple 
is preserved to a height of 40 m. and still has remains of its staircases. At 
the foot of it is a much-weathered stele representing a warrior. The build- 
ings are solidly built of stones and earth with a revetment of squared blocks. 
He concludes that it was a Maya settlemeut, although the ruins have certain 
characteristics not found in Yucatan. 
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BOLIVIA.— The Hernmarck Expedition of 1908-1909.—In Z. 
Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 806-822 (map; 13 figs.), Ertanp NorpENSKIOLD 
gives a partial account of the Hernmarck Expedition to Bolivia in 1908- 
1909. He describes burial mounds, urns with geometric decoration, rollers 
of earthenware, grave ornaments, etc. 
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